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Dawn on the mountains! Gloriously the mom 
Purples along the east. The stars are shorn 

And struggle forward with thin rays and white, 
Then fade and vanish in the advancing light. 

O'er the far forest-line the herald beams 

Of morning upward blaze in the rushing streams, 
And the imperial sun, as he ascends, 

His sceptered rays extends 

To the far summits that to heaven aspire, 

And at the touch they glow with heaven's own fire. 


e * s e ® * g 


But then like waves across a dyke's sharp edge, 

They broke above the Alleghany's ridge, 

And every pass that seams their lengthening crest | 
Poured its vast surge of life into the West. 


-from New engnene Emigration Westward, 
by Ephra eabody, a Phi Beta Kappa 
poem delivered in 1855 just after his 
return East from his western pastorates. 
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CHAPTER 1 


A MISSIONARY FOR THE WEST 


CHAPTER I 


A MISSIONARY FOR THE WEST . 


re 


It was midday. The hot July sun poured ite rays merci- 
lessly on the battered stagecoach struggling slowly over the 
gullied, clay roads that wound through the hills of southwestern 
Pennsylvania. At times the pits were so broad that there was 
hardly room for the wheels of the stage. The driver, a New Eng- 
lander seasoned in the ways of the West, cautiously forced his 
horses into a walk. To no avail. A front wheel suddenly plunged 
into a deep rut, and as the shafts mnayees,, he and the young man 
beside him jumped to safety. The stagecoach turned over.+ 

So snail-like had been its speed that the passengers 
suffered little shock. Happily, alee. they were too tightly . 
packed together to be injured beyond a few bruises. With little 
difficulty they climbed out of the coach. As soon as he had seen 
them safely out, the driver unhitched the horses and, mounting 
one, he rode to bring help from the nearest town. 

While he was gone, the passengers, half glad for their 
unexpected respite from the exercise of travel, rested under a | 
giant sycamore which grew near the road. Here they fell into 
conversation. One, a merchant from Cincinnati, was particularly 
interested in the plans of the tall, boasted: young man who had 


sat beside the driver. He was a newly ordained minister, fresh 


from divinity school at Cambridge, now on his way to Louis- 
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ville, Kentucky, there to preach a new and strange gospel. 

"Ir, Clarke," remarked the merchant, "you have evidently 
given much consideration to your mission in the West and are | 
iverd of the personal sacrifices involved. Your Unitarian doc- 
trines interest me as they undoubtedly interest a few others out 
here. As a matter of fact, we have a new society in Cincinnati, 
on the corner of tase and Fourth Streets. Ephraim Peabody is the 
jrntetie. He's a very genial, scholarly sort of fellow.” The 
other ministers won't have anything to do with hin, though." 

"I expect the same treatment in Louisville," returned 
the young minister. "Life without. their friendship will probably 
be lonely. But there is much work to be done, a cause to further, 
and regardless of the heartaches, I must carry on." 

"Well spoken! But do you realize what this West of ours 
in like? It is an untamed country hardly aware of advancing 
civilization. Likely as not, if we were to travel far enough 
into those woods over yonder, we'd come across a settler's cabin 
in some clearing. It wouldn't be the neat, pretty thing your 
Eastern artists hihi * teare find a rude, unkempt, vermin-infest- 
ed, one-room, log shanty, probably without windows or doors 

- an opening in one wall serving as entry, and, incidentally, 
letting in some light. There would be a fireplace for cooking 
and heating, a few crude pieces of well-worn furniture on the 
dirt floor, a jug of whiskey, and little else. There's 6462 Tine 
how many would call this cabin "home", perhaps five, perhaps twen- — 
ty. Modesty is a condition unknown and morality is almost a stran- 


ger. The frontier breaks down standards. People are rough and 
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2vemorial on the Celebration of the Fiftieth Anniverse 
of the First Congregational Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. Privately 
Printed, (1 arian) p. , ne Cincinnati “Church was founded 
January 21, 1830. pe, 


SR, Boyd, sorscriat Memoirs (Cincinnati: Methodisy Book 
Concern, 1866). 
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brutal. Emotionally starved, they seek outlets for their passion 
in drunken orgies or campmeeting revivals. Though I like not the 
sensational methods of the circuit rider and the itinerant preach- 
er, I admire their purpose, for they and the churches they found 


are the sole forces of morality and order which - 
n4 


re-effective out 


here. 
Mr. Clarke was silent. He recognized full well the chal- 

lenge of the West to the Christian Church. To do his share to 

‘meet it was he dedicated. But would he fail? Would the forces 


of the frontier be too overwhelming for him? Would his efforts 


be "wholly ineffectual"? Perhaps. But he must not yield "till 
a full experiment had been tried. 

"Aah! Here comes our coach!" The ory cut short the 
minister's reflections. Within a°few minutes the journey was 
resumed. After awhile the dirt road gave way to corduroy "which 
consisted of logs laid side by side over swamps; and as some of 
these logs would rock, break, sink down, or rise up, riding over 
them was more of an exercise than a pleasure. "° Late that night, 
the stagecoach rattled into Wheeling, Virginia, and stopped be- 
fore an inn. The weary travellers sought rest. 

On the following day Mr. Clarke went on board the steam- 
er which was to take him down the Ohio River to Louisville. 
During that long and tending trip he saw much that confirmed the 
merchant's picture of Western people. Men and women talked and 


lived brutal deeds. Gambling, quarrelling, drunkenness, and 
licentiousness carried the day. With disgust the young preacher 
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4W. W. Sweet, "The Churches as Moral Courts of the 
Frontier," Church History Magazine (March, 1933). — 


Sclarke, op. cit., p. 101. 
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watched his fellow passengers. Yet it was in his nature to seek 
out the good’ though it be overshadowed by the evil. He knew how 
to be friendly, and to these pean; typical, perhaps of those 
among whom he was to work, he tried to be a friend. In the bor- 
der ruffian, “bristling with bowie knives", he found a good- | 
natured fellow with whom he could pleasantly chat. But there 
was strengthening within him the will to help rid the West of 
its avein. Some respite from these grim realities of human na- 
ture. came in writing long letters to friends back home, and in 


watching the new, strange country unfold as the steamer churned 


downstream. The immense sycamore and tulip trees with their 


massive limbs rich in foliage were unlike anything to be found 
in New England. To the appreciative traveller they invoked a 
feeling of awe and wonder at the majesty and beauty of nature. 
Tragic is it to recall that within a few years they were to fall 
under the axe of the thoughtless, avaricious settlers. At the 
sight of Marietta, then later of Cincinnati, the preacher grew 
restless, anxious to begin his work. The remainder of the jour- 
ney, though not without some pleasant interludes, tended to be- 
come tedious. At last, one early morning in August, the boat 
moved over to the landing at Louisville. James Freeman Clarke 
walked down the gangplank. His work as a missionary of Unitarian- 
ism to the West was begun. 

The first sermon was a failure. The young preacher had 
heard that the Westerners preferred extempore preaching. Harvard 
had not fitted him for that. Nevertheless, he was to be a minis- 
ter in the West, so to its customs he must conf - In college 
he had often spoken skillfully in debate. It seemed likely, 
therefore, that he could preach satisfactorily without using 


notes. But when he entered the pulpit, he became speechless. 
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His carefully prepared thoughts had disappeared. Seizing upon 
the first idea that came to mind, he started to talk. Ina 
Lesnitoy eater he preached for nearly twenty minutes. Then, 
in despair, he abruptly stopped and left the church without 
speaking to anyone. Humiliated, he sought his room. When he 
could force himself to review his action, he realized that not 
only was his sermon poor but he had seriously misjudged his 
-\jabilities. And, too, he had been wrong about the taste of his 
congregation. His ghurch had not sprung from the frontier soil. 
Rather its roots had been nurtured in the intellectual traditions 
of the Eastern seaboard.’ Extempore preaching characterized the 
type of religion born of frontier conditions. On the next Sunday, 
and ever after for the morning service, Mr. Clarke prepared a 
written sermon.® : 

It may be well to take a quick glance at the condition 
of religion on the frontier in 1855, in order to see the cabin: 
of the civilization into which Unitarianism was being trans- 
planted as well as to gain a vantage point from which to study 


the development of Unitarianism in the changing Middle West. 


a 


s. o Clarke, op. cit., p. 67. "From New England he 
(Simeon S. Goodwin, the ries: of the church) had also brought 
his Unitarian belief. ... he. .. . proceeded to found a Uni- 
tarian Church. . . . with the result of bringing together a 
small company, consisting mostly of New Englanders, but with a 
renee of Kentuckians and a few others that favored that 
Octrine. ; , 
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CHAPTER II 


1855 


CHAPTER II : 
18535 


In the years following the Revolution there were steady 
streams of people crossing the Appalachian Mountains in search 
of new homes in the great, untouched West.+ Farmers, mechanics, 
clerks, epecilaters broke their ties with the settled East to 
begin life again in the lands beyond the Mohawk Trail and the 
Cumberland Pass. Kentucky and Tennessee, western New York and 
Pennsylvania received the first outthrust of population. Then 
through the Northwest Territory to the Mississippi River surged 
the frontiersmen.~ Some crossed to the other side.® 

Frontier life was primitive in its ways and in its 
thoughts. The old ties, once broken, were seldom remade. New 
ones were not readily jababiious. The initial struggle against 
the Indians and the fight with Nature for "the first-fruits of 
the virgin soil" developed the brute emotionalism of the settler. 
When he had surcease from these, he lived in an emotional vacuum. 
In time religion, manifested in a way peculiar to frontier con- 
ditions, came to fill this void. 

Among the first to take advantage of the cheap land in 


the West were the poor farmers of Virginia and North Carolina. 


ana, - 


lpne Treaty of Paris (1783) fixed the Western boundary 
of the United States at the Mississippi River. The Louisiana 
Purchase (1803) extended the boundary to the Rocky Mountains. 


“The Northwest Territory was established in 1787. 


x “French settlements, such as St. Louis, had long been 
along the river. | 
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Meny were Baptists, freedom-loving people whose democratic ideas 
found expression in their church government. With them came their 
preachers who, men of the people that they were, likewise gained 
their living from the soil. They were men of meager formal edu- 
cation. Some knew but the Bible. But theirs was a dynamic con- 
viction of the saving power of the Gospel. In rough cabins, in 
the fields, beside mountain streams they exhorted the sinner to 
seek salvation in the Lord, to work and to pray for conversion. 
For their labors they sought no pay, for there was in the hearts 
of the settlers a deeply rooted prejudice against the salaried, 
educated clergyman, a prejudice born in the days before the Revo- 
lution when often the well-paid, cultivated minister was a moral 
degenerate as well as an enemy of liberty J iv IS : 

Occasionally whole churches wiaad wiaiebs.b< the new 
lands .* Frequently, though, the farmer-preacher with six or 
seven Of his friends would organize a church. This was a simple 
procedure. The people would meet to draw up a constitution, 
elect elders and choose their pastor. Once each month, with the 
preacher as moderator, the church would hold its business meet- 
ing.° This democratic procedure where no denominational govern- 
ing board had to be consulted about organization, made possible 
the planting of Baptist churches wherever the opportunity 
presented itself. 

In 1784, three years before the adoption of the Federal 
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such a church was the Gilbert's Creek in Kentucky 
(1781), cf. W. W. Sweet, The Story of Religions in America 
(New York: Harper and Bros., 1530} DP. Old. 

“often the business of the churches was disciplinary. 


Personal habits, business dealings, family relations came under 
the jurisdiction of the church. Of particular interest are the 
records of the Severns Valley Church (Ky.). Extracts of these 


are to be found in: W. W. Sweet, Religion on the American 
Frontier, (New York: Henry Holt & Go., I93I) p. S48ff. 
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11 
Constitution, the Methodists achieved national organization. 
Francis Asbury became their first bishop. In England John Wesley 
had developed a technique by means of which to come into frequent 
contact with his societies, namely, circuit riding. Francis As- 
bury introduced this method to America. Within a very short time 
it became the standard system, for it was peculiarly adaptable 
to the conditions of the expanding country. When the settlements 
were relatively few and far apart, the itinerant preacher had a 
circuit which required a month or more to travel. With the in- 
crease in population and the growth of new towns, the circuit 
narrowed. The places at which the circuit rider stopped to 
preach were known as his stations. At each of these he organ- 
ized the people into a class meeting at whose head was a layman. 
Such was Wesley's plan. This institution gave rise to the force 
which was to do much to spread Methodism throughout the West 
--lay preaching. 

Had not the Methodists had a national organization cap- 
able of meeting changing conditions, the circuit rider and the~™ 
lay preacher would have been seriously hampered in their work. 
The General Conference, the law making body, composed of the 
bishops and the ordained preachers, met every four years.© To 
meet the problems presented by the difficulties of communication 
in the new lands and the rapidly changing national scene, the 
country was divided into annual conferences. On a stated date 
the preachers would meet at a town in the conference to discuss 
questions of interest to their denomination, to discipline preach- 
ers and churches, to license and approve Ordination of new minis- 


ters, to have their characters examined, / and to receive their 


ee 


SIn 1877 a system of lay representation was introduced. 


7 
"Character examination" is) the process of determining 
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appointments for the following year from the presiding bishop .® 
The annual conferences have never been law-making bodies. That . 
power is reserved for the General Conference, though the annual 
conferences could and do make recommendations to it. As popule- 
tion grew and shifted the General Conference realigned the annual 
conferences. z 

To meet such minor problems as discipline within the 
churches of a circuit and the licensing of local lay-preachers, 
quarterly conferences, under the leadership of a presiding elder, 
came into being. The quarterly conference included several cir- 
cuits. Thus the Methodist Episcopal machinery, ranging from 
General Conference to class meeting, was comprehensible enough 
peer national organization and flexible enough for local con- 
ditions. 

The Presbyterians and the Congregationalists approached 
their missionary work on the frontier from a point of view con- 
siderably different from either the Methodists' or the Baptists'.? 
The technique of the latter two groups was to encourage the birth 
of churches in the frontier milieu. On the other hand, the form- 
er relied upon strong denominational organizations in the East 
to send out missionaries to the communities where their members 


had already settled. Thus to the Western Reserve where Congre- 


by open discussion whether the preacher has violated any rules 
of the Discipline (laws of the church) or has been-in any way 
immoral. Each preacher is subjected to this. | 


Svethodist preachers are appointed to their churches by 
the presiding bishop of their conference. In the early days this 
was annual. Today the tenure can be much longer. Today, too, 
the Bishop is influenced by the churches and presiding elders. 


ore missionary efforts of the four major denominations 
which took part in the West only are considered in this chapter. 
They represent clear techniques of missionizing. Smaller groups, 
such as the Disciples, the Mormons, and the ‘Universalists, used 
these same methods, more or less. ag 
- . > hs 
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gationalists early established themselves ; Congregationalist 
ministers were sent.+° It can be justly said, therefore, that 
Methodist and Baptist churches sprang from the soil of the West 
whereas the Presbyterian and Congregationalist were transplanted. 
With the exception of the church at Shelbyville, Illinois, this 
is likewise true of the Unitarian churches. 

Although Scotch-Irish Presbyterians had settled on the 
Pennsylvania frontier, the significant spread of the movement 
Gid not take place until the War was over and the Federal Period 
of our national development had begun. In 1783 David Rice, 

"The Father of Kentucky Presbyterianism", made his first trip 
into the newly-opened, trans-Alleghany country. A year later . 
he accepted a call to three congregations recently organized in 
Kentucky. When, in 1785, there were twelve congregations in the 
territory, the Synod of New York and Philadelphia authorized the 
division of the Abingdon Presbytery thus creating the Transyl- 
vania Presbytery which included Kentucky and the settlements on 
the Cumberland. David Rice became moderator. Soon two more 
Presbyteries, West Lexington and Washington, were formed. In 
1802 the Synod of Kentucky, made up of the three, was organized. 
As the Presbyterians moved westward and northward this 
same pattern was followed: Those who had been Presbyterians 
back home and others who were interested in the movement organ- 
ized a church, applied for admission in the denomination, and 
when it was granted, called a minister; a good number of churches 
in a new area led to the forming of a new presbytery to include 
them and any other churches within the area which might start; 


when several Presbyteries adjoining each other had come into 


——— 


10Harold Davis, "Religion in the Western Reserve, 1800- 
1825," Ohio Archiological and Historical Quarterly, Vol. 38, no. 3. 
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being, a new synod was authorized by the General Assembly. 
While this method guaranteed a strong central government and was 
a sound instrument to exclude heretics, it nevertheless retarded 
the growth of the denomination. In the first place, not only 
was individual membership difficult to obtain but so was denomi- 
national status for the church, because policy dictated that the 
people form the church then call a minister, if they could sup- 
port him. A second handicap lay in the requirement that the 
minister meet certain educational standards. At times the supply 
did not meet the demand. Besides, the frontiersman did not like 
educated, paid clergy.++ A third obstacle was the parish school. 
Often when the preacher reached his new charge, he found it neces- 
sary to establish a school in order to supplement his salary. 
Teaching it would fill his week days. Thus his opportunity to: 
preach his message to possible converts was definitely limited. 

The Congregationalists as an independent body did little 
to establish churches in the West. The Saybrook Platform of 1708 
had started the churches of Connecticut towards a Presbyterian 
form of government. During the latter part of the eighteenth | 
century there occurred a good deal of intermingling between them 
and the Presbyterians. By the end of the century representatives 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church were to be 
found as voting delegates in the Cendesecbiaen) state organiza- 
tions of Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Vermont. 
These bodies were in like manner represented in the General 
Assembly. In 1801 there came an agreement between the two denomi- 
nations on a common missionary venture in the West. The Plan of 


Union, proposed by Jonathon Edwards the Younger, provided that 
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lly, prejudice against an educated ministry relaxed and 
as the demand for it grew theological seminaries were founded. 
Lane was @stablished in 1829; Oberlin in 1833. 
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presbyterian and Congregational settlers 4n a community could 
unite in a single congregation, the majority determining whether 
to be under the jurisdiction of the Presbytery or the Congrega- 
tional Association. The minister could be from either sect 
regardless of the church affiliation. This machinery was used 
with success in Western New York and the states formed out of 
the Northwest Territory. In time the Plan worked out to the 
advantage of the Presbyterians. Many churches which had been 
Congregational in origin went over to the other side. This may 
have been largely due to the greater denominational zeal of the 
Presbyterians as well as to the feeling among the Congregation- 
alists that a rigid form of church government more ably met the 
conditions in the new, untried commnities than did loose auton- 
omy. 14 

At the turn of the century there occurred a phenomenon 
which was to impart singular characteristics to frontier religion, 
characteristics highly distasteful to the urbane, cultured Uni- 
tarians. In 1796 James McGready became minister of three small 
Presbyterian churches in Logan County, Kentucky. Here his preach- 


ing stirred the people to high excitement. Many came from afar 


to hear him. Of them a large number professed conversion. ° The 


"Great Revival in the West" was under way. It spread like 


sagebrush fire through Kentucky and Tennessee, the Carolinas and 


western Virginia, into Pennsylvania and Ohio - even as far as the 


Western Reserve. However its life was short. The peak was reached 


¢ 
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ley , W. Sweet, The Sto of Religions in America, (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, T5307. Such are the causes advanced 
by Dr. Sweet. 


| se interesting study of the phenomenon is to be found 
in Catherine C. Cleveland's The Great Revival in the West, | 


(Chicago: U. of C. Press, , T he Great Revival was but the 
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in 1805. Two years later, decline had rapidly set in. But it 
teft indelible marks on the West. . 

Significant though it was in bringing about a wide re- 
birth of religious interest throughout the new, western lands, 
more important were the techniques for obtaining that interest 
which it introduced. They were methods peculiarly fitted for 
frontier conditions. They presented a Prhctdent solution to the 
most pressing psychological problem of the time - emotionally 
vacuous lives. With the exception of an insignificant Catholic 
minority, the people who settled in the Ola west+* as late as 
the middle of the nineteenth century had, on the whole, sprung 
from a Bibliocentric, preaching tradition which accepted conver- 
sion followed by baptism as the legitimate pattern for member- 
ship in a Christian church. Into this revivalism snugly fitted. 
But it added an unique method: A highly emotional appeal which 
evoked a primitive emotional response. As the preacher exhorted 
the crowd gathered about him, driving them into the fear of eter- 
nal damnation, nervous strain would become intense and someone 
would be "seized with one or another form of exercise. .... 
Friends would gather around the one affected and pray and sing 
until the patient became normal again, "15 At times entire con- 
gregations would be affected. People would fall to the ground, 
their limbs and heads jerking. Some would bark wildly. Others 
would dance about shrieking as loudly as they could. With the 
cessation of the exercises came professions of faith and conmit- 
ments to a Christian way of life. It became the accepted standard 


to expect these phenomena to occur at a revival meeting. 
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14, term synonomous with "Middlewest", "The Early 
Frontier", etc. 


15cieveland, op. cit., p. 88. 
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For many people the moral effect of conversion under 
such conditions was temporary. To lapse into old habits when 

the meetings were over, was common. For a long time the reviv- 
alists did but little sonnider the lasting results of theie 
methods. One of the first to take a constructive step towards 
making permanent the values gained was the great Presbyterian 
evangelist, Charles G. Finney. After 1845, during a revival at 
Oberlin College where he was professor of theology, he brought 
forth some views on Christian perfectionism. His was a consci- 
entious effort to preach a message that would have enduring value 
for his followers. 

Opposition to revivalism came not only from liberal 
groups, the Untharians and the Universalists, but also from the 
more conservative members of the sects in which it gained its 
greatest headway. Schisms resulted. Such a one occurred in the 
Synod of Kentucky when, in 1805, twelve revivalist preachers 
were expelled from the Cumberland Presbytery on the grounds that 
they did not meet qualifications for the ministry. After the 
General Assembly had upheld this decision, the excommunicated 
ministers united to form the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 

The Methodist Camp Meeting, indelibly linked with reviv- 
alism, was another technique which grew out of the Great Revival. 
It is said to have originated at the meetings held by the Rev. 
John McGee to which people would come bringing provisions to last 


several days.16 AAvriter in The Christian Disciple for 18235, 


f 


quotes an account of a meeting in Nashville, Tennessee, as re- 


ported in The New York Methodists! Magazine: 


— 


— «16y, W. Sweet, The Story of Religions in America, op. cit., 
D. 529. 
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The tents were hardly erected before the power of God 
began to be manifest. There was a great cry for mercy. The 
altar was filled with mourners the first evening. None of 
them obtained relief, however. ... . At the next morning 
exercises several struggled into liberty. ... . Convictions 
and conversions were now almost perpetual. .. . . The people 
fell before the word like corn before a storm of wind, and 
rose from the dust with divine glory shining in their counte- 
nances. Nothing was heard but the groans of the wounded, and 
the rapturous shouts of young converts. It was a glorious 
time. 


Then the writer remarks: 

It should be observed in justice to the Methodists that 
the more enlightened of the sect disapprove of these tumul- 
tuous proceedings; and begin to suspect, that a little strange 
fire is sometimes mingted with the holy flame, that is kindled 
within their altars. | 

To the meetings came licentious, rough marauders as well as the 
"sood folk”. 
While he was a student at the recently founded Meadville 
Theological School, Augustus Staples attended a revival at the 
Methodist church near by. On January 8th, 1853, he wrote in his 
journal: 

Went to the Methodist church, but was not suited at all. 

+6 really moved me to indignation to see them weeping and 
wailing.+? 
On the other hand, the revivalists pointed the finger of hate at 
the cold intellectualism and the heresy of Unitarians. 

We have now rapidly surveyed the major forces at work 

on the frontier when Unitarianism began its westward march. Let 
us now glance at the historical scene of 1833. 


The Methodists were gaining strength in all the Midwestern 
states and territories. A schism in 1830 had resulted in the 
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1l7The Christian Disciple and Theological Review, 
(Boston: Wells and Lilly, 1853); New Series, Vol. 5. 


18Tbid., p. 330. 


19Jonn W. Chadwick, Way, Truth, and Life, (Boston: 


os Spencer, 1870). This contains a sketch of the life of 


Nahor Augustus Staples as well as several of his sermons. The 
journal entry quoted above is on page 33. 
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formation of the Methodist Protestant Church. The strength of 
this group, however, was centered in Maryland. It made little 
headway in the new lands largely because of the popularity of 
the leaders of the mother organization. 

Under Alexander Campbell, the Disciples, with their strong 

appeal to the individualism of the frontier were making inroads 
on the Baptists. They stood firmly against non-Scriptural inno- 
vations which were coming into the churches. In Kentucky alone, 
between 1829 and 18352, more than ten thousand Baptists are said 
to have left that fellowship to form Disciple congregations. 
This defection and that of thousands of anti-mission Baptists in 
the thirties, forties, and fifties, together with the controver- 
sies involved hindered considerably the growth of the denomina- — 
tion. Nevertheless, it marched steadily westward. “9 

A new group,.the Mormons, led by Joseph Smith and Sidney 
Rigden, made their headquarters in a spacious temple at Kirkland, 
Ohio. But opposition to their issuing paper money caused them to 
be evicted in 1858, after a stay of only seven years. They mi- 
grated to Illinois where with astonishing rapidity they became 
politically influential. However, their power declined as quick- 
ly arta Smith's introduction, as 1845, of the practice of polyg- 
amy . Three years later the waweie to Utah, their final home, began. 

The Shakers, like the Mormons, were but a passing phase 
in the Old West. In 1833, however, their settlements were suf- 
ficiently vigorous to be considered dangerous by the other sects. 
But their glory slowly faded after the mid-century had been 


reached. 


The ritualistic churches, Roman Catholic, Episcopalean, 


20 w. W. Sweet, Religion on the Americen Senter: the 
Baptists, op. cit., p. 20. 
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and Lutheran, were at this time a negligible factor in the whole 
religious picture on the frontier. True, synods and dioceses 
were being formed, but ministers and churches were rare. When 
the Episcopal Diocese of Illinois was created in 1835 but theese 
clergymen resided in it. The influence of such small bodies 
could be but local. 

Most significant at this period was an interdenomination- 
al movement, just getting under way, which was to set the pattern 
of religious thinking among the masses of the nation for over a 
decade. This was Millerism. After a careful study of his Bible, 
William Miller, a New England Baptist farmer, discovered that the 
second coming of Christ would occur between March 2lst, 1843 
and March 2lst, 1844. He set out in August, 1831, to preach 
this millenialism. His fame and his message rapidly spread 
throughout the country. ie the promised time approached great 
meetings were held, and hundreds of thousands of people made 
preparations for the end. Some even gave away all they possessed. 
When, with the passing months, nothing happened, the people turned 
sadly to the task of living in a humdrum, sinful world. Never- 
theless, the millenial hope thus planted and nurtured did not 
die. Never again did it become so strong a force in national 
life, but there have been spasmodic revivals which have attract- 
ed considerable interest. 

Anti-slavery agitation was strong. William Lloyd Garri- 
son had stirred up considerable interest, but his militant, radi- 
cal approach nearly alienated the people. About this time Theo- 
wat i lt assumed the real leadership of the movement. 
Using the Finney revival methods, he preached in the towns of 
the Middle West where he felt the real springs of political 


power were to be found. Great numbers were converted to his 


, 
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cause. The Garrison influence was offset. Invitations to speak 
in the large cities and to print his speeches, he refused. Little — 
was to be gained, he felt, for the energy expended. Because of 
this meager information exists about him, and the man who in the 
thirties and forties was a dominant figure in American religious 
end social life is still but a haze in the panorama of history. 

This quick survey of the religious scene of 1853 and the 
forces at work in that general period shows us that the frontier 
soil was not rich in the materials which nurture Unitarianism. 
One can even say that the social and religious milieu acted as 
weeds in trying to choke out a liberal gospel. Yet courageous 
souls had already planted churches. 

The first notable introduction of Unitarian thought into 
the Trans-Alleghany regions came with the appointment in 1817 
to the presidency of the Presbyterian-controlled Transylvania , 
College in Kentucky, of’Dr. Horace Holley of the Hollis Street 
Church, Boston. After ten years of controversy with his ortho- 
dox board of trustees, he was forced to resign. 

Two years before the organization of the American Uni- 
tarian Association a church calling itself Unitarian was founded 
in Pittsburg by the Rev. John Campbe11."> Much influenced by 
this event was Harm Jan Huidekoper Of Meadville. A careful study 
of the Bible plus a critical examination of his own beliefs led 
him to conclude that he belonged in the movement. Alone he es- 
tablished a church in 1825. To preach and to teach his children, 
he called John Mudge Merrick, a student at Bowdoin College. | 
Within a short time a small following was built up. The early 


pastorates were brief , and attacks from the orthodox churches 
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“lNina M. and Francis Tiffany, Harm Jan Huidekoper, 
Pp. 200. Apparently this did not long survive, for the extant 
churches were founded in 1889 and 1908. 
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were bitter. But the pioneers were firm in their faith. They 


worked diligently and the little church grew.°* 

About this same time occurred the first official mission-'° 
ary venture of the American Unitarian Association. The Rev. 
Charles Briggs of Lexington, Massachusetts, and the Rev. Dr. 
John Pierpont of Boston, were sent, in 1827, to examine the 
opportunities for the founding of Unitarian churches in the 
rapidly growing cities. The following June, Dr. Pierpont re- 
ported on his visit to Cincinnati: 

It is one of the most flourishing and rapidly increas- 
ing cities of our country. The material for building up a 
Unitarian Society in this place I believe to be abundant | 
and of good quality ... . And if a Unitarian Church could 
be built and a pastor settled, there is all good reason to 
believe that the society would soon be, to say the, jeast, 
as numerous and as respectable as any in the city. 
Charles Stetson, William Greene and other liberal-minded men 
met at each other's house on Sundays for discussion of religious 
problems. These eventually became public meetings and finally 
resulted in the organization of the First Congregational (Uni- 
tarian) Church early in 1850. Within a few months a church 
building was erected and the Rev. E. B. Hall accepted a call 
to be the first regular pastor. In 1832 Ephraim Peabody suc- 
ceeded him. During Mr. Peabody's short pastorate, he founded 


The Western Messenger, the first liberal religious periodical 
24 


in the Midwest. 

In Louisville, the first Unitarian sermons were preached 
by Dr. Pierpont to a group of liberals gathered in Mr. Francis 
E. Goddard's school room sometime in 1829 .”° On the third of 
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 2Smhe Cincinnati Church Memorial, op. cit., p. 10. An 
A. U. A. Auxiliary was formed in 1832. Cf The Unitarian Advo- 


cate ane Rego Miscellany, Vol. 6, no. 1, an article, Uni- 
tarlanism in e West. 
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July, 1830, meeting at the same place, those liberals organized 
& : 


the First Unitarian Society. They had no minister, no church, 
no money. But they had the will to get them. In May, 1832, 
they dedicated their new church building. Young George Chapman 
of Boston came to fill the pulpit. When he left, the church 
was closed for six Sundays. In August, 1855, James Freeman 
Clarke began his six-year pastorate. 

Meanwhile Unitarianism had been introduced into Buffalo, 
New York.“ In November, 1851, the Rev. T. R. Sullivan of Keene, 
New Hampshire, preached three sermons in the Court House. §S0 
sntimstastiealiy was he heard that within a few weeks the First 
Unitarian Society had been organized. For nearly eleven months 
the infant church was without a pastor. At times it came peri- 
lously near to extinction. ~ But with the settling of the Rev. 
William S. Brown the zeal to live increased. A year later the 
first church building was dedicated. 

The year 1833 saw Unitarianism rooted in scattered parts 
of the Middlewest. Its environment was none too friendly. The 
frontier was rapidly being settled and forces of great magnitude 
were shaping it. Unitarianism stood for education, theological 
liberalism, political conservatism, intellectualism, and urban- 
ity. About it was ignorance and the will to ignorance, theolog- 
ical ceinatehhien politica’ liberalism, brute emotionalism, and 
an agrarian world-view. Its progress could be but slow and, 


until the close of the War Between the States, sporadic. 
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An Historical Sketch of the First Unitarian Church of Louisville 
in the State of | ‘ enLUcs ery A216 ur VaTLelyvy Dive Snec Fey) « 
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} “Scr. Historical Outline of the First a Church 
of Buffalo, New York, ‘ privately published, 1930. 
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CHAPTER III 


SPORADIC MISSIONARY VENTURES FROM 1833 
TO THE WAR BETWEEN THE STATES 


Hardly had James Freeman Clarke settled in Louisville 
when he received a letter from his friend William Greenleaf 
Eliot, a senior at Harvard Divinity School. "I wish you would 
tell me something of what the prospect in the West is for us < 
young, ambitious preachers," wrote the student. "Is it on the 
whole a good field for useful labor? I hear that at St. Louis 
a parish is getting together; is it true, and what about stent 
A year later the young man was ordained in Channing's Federal 
Street Church, but not before he had received a call to the in- 
fant society in St. Louis. On his westward journey in the fall 
of 1854, he called to see Ephraim Peabody in Cincinnati and 
James Freeman Clarke in Louisville. He did not linger long with 
these friends, for he was anxious to begin his own work. That 
started within forty-eight hours of his arrival. His first ser- 
mon se6t the keynote of the life of his church. The object of a 
church, he said, was threefold: "First, self-improvement, self- 
education in morality and religion, and the formation of Chris- 
tian character; secondly, usefulness by works of kindness and 
benevolence, charity and public spirit; thirdly, the diffusion 
of Christian truth. "* A number of anti-Christians (Deists) 
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lo. c. Eliot, William Greenleaf Eliot, (Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mi n and Co., » Dp. 14. 


2tpid., p. 40. The quotation is not from the sermon, 
but is a summary of the sermon by Charlotte Eliot. 
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attended the early meetings. Mr. Eliot's traditional Christian 
yocabulary shen tanend them. They dropped away. Gradually the 
ait group of interested people grew. In January, 1835 » the 
society was formally organized as "The First Congregational 
Society of St. Louis". Plans were immediately made for the erec- 
tion of a meeting house. Mr. Eliot went East to solicit finan- 
cial aid. He came back with $3200. The completed building was 
dedicated October 29, 1856. An energetic church, devoted to 
philanthropic enterprises as much as to the spread of the liberal 
gospel, was under way.” 

Meanwhile another famous church was coming into existence. 
Four nenttne before the little band in St. Louis dedicated their 
church, the first Unitarian sermon to be preached in Chicago was 
delivered by the ailing Charles Follen to a group of interested 
people gathered in the dining room of the unfinished Lake House, 
the only significant commercial building on the north bank of 
the river.* William and Abrem Clarke, brothers of the young 
minister in Louisville,. Joseph Balestier, Peter Updike, and the 
other men present were so stirred by that eloquent sermon that 
they immediately drew up plans for a permanent organization. 
Three days later, June 29th, 1836, the "First Unitarian Society 
of Chicago” formally came into existence. Its infancy was pre- 
carious. The panic of 1837 dissipated all hopes of a church 


building for several years. Drouth, cholera, malaria, fire 


wrought havoc in the young city. Through them all the young 
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t Sone of the first notable acts of the church was to 
establish a free school in its basement (1840). Years later it 
was to be prominent in the founding of Washington University 


(1857). : 
History of the First Unitarian Societ 
by Esther Horner, from which these facts 


gs an appreciation of the social back- 


40ne excadllent 
Of Chicago, 1836-1936, 
are largely drawn, s 
ground of the times. 
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society managed to function. Missionaries from the American 


Unitarian Association came to preach for short intervals. George 
W. Hosmer, who was just beginning a long pastorate in Buffalo, 
was one Of them. At last, in October, 1841, the first regular 
minister, Joseph Harrington, Jr., was called. ; 
With the exception of the society in Meadville, the 
churches of the Middle West had thus far been founded as a direct 
result of Eastern influence.” As the decade of the thirties 
closed, another force emerged to supplement this. The infant 
churches became themselves power houses for missionary zeal. 
William Greenleaf Eliot preached toa small band gathered 
in the Court House at Quincy, Illinois, on the first Sunday in 
April, 1839. On his heels came the Rev. William P. Huntington 


of Hillsboro, Illinois.° 


7 


By the end of May, a church of six 
members was organized. From the beginning it prospered. During 
its early years the hand of Dr. Eliot could be seen guiding its 
progress, his voice giving a word of encouragement when sorely 
needed, and his generous spirit compelling him to seek funds for 
the building of its meeting houses. 

To the drug store of the Clarke brothers in Chicago there 
came one day in 1839, a young man Of twenty-eight. He was Augus- 


tus Conant, a farmer from Geneva, a little town on the Fox River 


some thirty miles away. While waiting for his purchases to be 
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“In 1858, twenty-three missionaries visited the Midwes- 
tern States. They preached in many of the towns, such as Cleve- 
land, Zanesville, Marietta, Erie, Toledo, Detroit, Peoria, etc. 
(cf. G. W. Cooke, Unitarianism in America, (Boston: American 
Unitarian Association, 1902), pp. 


Sn society here, now defunct, had apparently been organ- 
ized much earlier. Information about its history is not avail- 
able at present. The first annual report of the Western Unitar- 


s 


ian Conference, 1853, lists it as a member group. 
7 | 


Cf. E. B. Montgomery, A Sketch of History of One Hundred 
Years of Unitarian Church of Quincy, III., (privately published, 
y. ere as 
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wrapped he picked up a copy of the Western Messenger that was 


EEE 


lying on the counter. So interested did he become that he begged 
to be allowed to borrow several copies to take home to read.® 
Years before he had resolved to live by such truths as were re- 
yealed to him by "the light of reason". Now that resolution 
received new impetus. When Dr. Hosmer first preached in Chicago ; 
Augustus Conant was there to hear him. On the advice of this 
scholar-preacher Mr. Conant decided to go to Harvard to study 

for the Unitarian ministry. A year later, June 25th, 1840, he 
started his theological education under the direction of Henry 
Ware, Jr. Following his ordination in Boston on June 27th, 1841, 
he returned to Geneva. In August he began his work. For a time 
he and the small group who gathered to hear him doubted whether 
it was time to found a church. However, they took their courage 
in their hands and in May, 1842, met to organize a society under 
the name of "The First Christian Congregation of Geneva". 

About this same time a curious situation had arisen in 
Rochester, New York. On July 18, 1840, a few people met to or- 
ganize a Unitarian church. Funds to the extent of $150 were sup- 
plied by Harm Jan Huidekoper. That one had been formed twelve 
years previously they sonmn uae to have known.” This earlier 
society had had an unusually strong beginning, one hundred fami- 
lies having participated in the oranet ian tice: Yet in a little 
over a year the society ceased to function. The only known rea- 
son for this is financial difficulties. However, the rapid 
shifts in population that were going on in the country may have 
had some effect. In the ten years between the demise of the first 


Church and the founding of the second, Rochester grew from a 
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village to a city of more than twenty thousand people. But in 


1840 Unitarianism was by no means securely rooted there. Although 


the cause seems to have won popular support, there was trouble be- 


tween the congregation and some of the ministers. A fire in 1859 
which destroyed the church nearly destroyed the movement too, so 


discouraged were the members. Under the influence of the Rev. 


F. W. Holland the scattered band was reunited in February, 1865. 


This time Unitarianism took firm root. The society has held its 
own. 
During these busy years of missionary work the Unitarian 
pioneers were not lax in their literary activities. It was the 
spirit of the times to write and to publish. And they helped 


sustain that spirit. It was a copy of the Western Messenger that 


gave impetus to Augustus Conant's desire to be a liberal minister. 
This monthly magazine, "devoted to religion and literature," 

first appeared in June, 1855. Ina letter to a friend, written 
several months earlier, James Freeman Clarke, one of the founders, 


wrote: 


I send you the prospectus of a magazine which we are 
about getting under way, and which we mean to make the lead- 
ing Western periodical. We intend to combine literature and 
Other matters with religion, and make it generally attractive. 
- « e We shall try to get the aid of leading and known men 
through the land. Whoever helps us helps not us, but the 
cause of freedom and truth. We gain nothing bub an addition 
to the weight of labor and abuse which is already upon our 
shoulders. We intend that it shall be Western in its char- 
acter, and as freg from merely conventional restrictions in 
spirit as may be. 0 


William Greenleaf Eliot and Ephraim Peabody were Mr. Clarke's 
colleagues in this venture. The first volume appeared in Cin- 
cinnati. Mr. Peabody was the editor. Within a year failing 
health found him from the missionary fields and Mr. -Clarke assum- 
ed the editorship and moved the magazine to Louisville. Here for 
two years, 1836 and 1837, it was published by the Western Unita- 
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rian Association, a short-lived organization of which little is 


known today. 

‘The quality of the contents of the magazine was quite 
high. Not only did the various editors contribute a good deal 
of the material but many famous New England writers sent articles 
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and poetry. Margaret Fuller was a regular contributor. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson's To the Rhodora, Each and All, Goodbye, and The > 


Humble-Bee received their first publication in the Western Mes- 


senger of 1838. As one scans the list of those who at some time 
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or other sent in their works, one cannot help observing that 


among them were the leading writers for the more renowned Dial. if 
In spite of this distinguished company of writers, the if 

editors had considerable difficulty in filling the magazine. 

In the fall of 1857, while James Freeman Clarke was absent on a 

trip East, Christopher Pearse Cranch, who had been serving as 

minister-at-large in Peoria, Illinois, became editor pro tem. 


In a letter to his sister he describes his experiences: 


Well, here I stick in Louisville still, ... .tI should 
be impatient to get away, were it not that I find it so pleas- 
ant, and that poor deserted 'Messenger' seems to beg for an 
editor. I have contributed several articles, but there is 
still a large vacancy, - this is the November number. I 
would stuff it with more poetry, but I am ashamed that so 
many pieces should go forth with 'C.P.C.' dangling at the 

end. The numbers should be made up by the fifteenth, and 

as much as one half, I think, is yet unfinished. William 
Eliot has sent nothing but an article on Unitarianism. ... 


I have been preparing, this forenoon, a review of Mr. 
Emerson's Phi Beta Kappa Oration, which is now in the print- 
er's hands for the 'Messenger'. "This child being left by 
its father, the Reverend James Freeman Clarke, crieth con- 
tinually for food. ... .. Clarke just lets his offspring 
go to the dickens. If it had not been that C.P.C. had hap- 
pened to adhere to the south bank of the Ohio on his way 
downstream, and taken root awhile in these diggings, where 
had been the flowers and fruits that.must = therefrom 
to fill the 'Messenger's' demands?" 1 
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1lt,. C. Scott, The Life and Letters of Christopher 
Pearse Cranch, (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, Orv} pp. 37-38. 
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Mr. Clarke was soon back to face the difficulties. In 1839, 
Cincinnati again became the place of publication. William Henry 
Channing, minister of the church there, and James Handasyde Per- 
kins, minister-at-large, became associate editors. Finally, in 
1840, Mr. Channing assumed sole editorial responsibility. But 
the troubles were increasing. Subscriptions were as scarce as 
articles. Thus with the close of volume eight, in 1841, the 
Messenger died. It had started out as a magazine for the West. 


It was ill-timed. Its New England character was suited to an 
urban, cultured East. The West was still too primitive, too 


much concerned with growing up to appreciate it. 


For many years no other organ of liberal religion appear- 


ed in the West. From time to time tracts were disseminated. 


The Christian Repository, published by the faculty of the Mead- 


ville Theological School, lasted but a year, July 1852 to July 
1855. Sufficient subscriptions were not to be had. It was not 
until 1878, when Jenkin Lloyd Jones helped found Unity, that a 
permanent journal of liberal religion grew out of the West. 

The decades of the forties and fifties are character- 
ized by a growth of benevolent movements in the United States. 
Not the least of these was the founding of colleges and theolog- 
ical schools. Unitarians made several significant contributions 
in this field. 

Largely responsible for the first, the founding of a 
theological school, was Harm Jan Huidekoper.+# For’ a long time 
there had been some interest in the establishment of a seminary 
to train ministers for work in the West. Buffalo, Cincinnati, 
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l2pthis sketch of the founding of Meadville is based on 
N. M. Tiffany and F. Tiffany, Harm Jan Huidekoper, (Cambridge: 
Riverside Press, 1904), Chapter X; and F. A. Christie. The 


Makers of the Meadville Theological School, (Beacon Press, 1925). 
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and Louisville were thought of as likely places for such a school. 


In none of these was anything accomplished. It was Mr. Huideko- 
per's joy to see his son Frederic ordained into the Unitarian 
ministry on October 12th, 1845, in the church which he had founded. 
On this occasion James Freeman Clarke, who was supplying the Mead- 
ville pulpit, preached, and George W. Hosmer of Buffalo gave the 
charge to the minister. It occurred to Mr. Hosmer that the oppor- 
tune moment had come for the establishment of the needed theo- 
logical school. Frederic Huidekoper was a scholar of independent 
means, his father was capable of giving and obtaining financial 
aid as well as moral support, and Meadville would offer a friend- 
ly environment. Harm Jan Huidekoper approved of the idea. 
Frederic was enthusiastic. In consultation with the Rev. Elih 
Goodwin Holland, a minister of the Christian Connection who had 
just accepted a call to the Meadville Unitarian church, and his 
father, he drew up a plan for a non-denominational, liberal 
school, which he submitted to Mr. Hosmer for approval. This be- 


came the working basis. Announcement was made in the Monthly 


Miscellany of Boston of the school's projected opening. A num- 


ber of applications were received, several, as Harm Jan Huidekoper 
puts it, from "raw recruits. .. . greatly deficient even in a 
decent knowledge of the English language. "1° Through the American 
Unitarian Association the Rev. Rufas Phineas Stebbins was obtain- 
ed as president. The rest of the faculty consisted of Frederic 
Huidekoper as professor of the academic studies, and Mr. Hosmer 

as lecturer on pastoral car na former Presbyterian meeting 
house, re-named "Divinity Hall", the Meadville Theological School 
opened on October lst, 1844. Three years later it was incorporated. 
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In the first number of The Christian Repository appears 


this | announcement $ 


giving for the success which has thus far attended the 
effort made for the establishment of Antioch College, 
located at Yellow Springs, Ohio.14 
A month later appeared an article describing the ceremonies at 
the laying of the cornerstone, June 23rd, 1852. Although theirs 
was not the incentive to found this progressively-minded, liberal 
institution, from its inception Unitarian leaders were active in 
determining its policies and in giving it material resistance. 


The years of Horace Mann's presidency were precarious for the 


infant college. 


This great Unitarian had led in the struggle to establish 


a sound system of free public schools in Massachusetts. By the 


time he went to Antioch he was the recognized leader of progres- 
sive education in the country. Opposition from conservative 
educators, an unstable financial basis, together with a none too 
friendly physical environment , made the struggle for existence 
unusually severe. Victory cost the great teacher his life after 
a little more than six years' service. But his pioneering spirit, 
his zeal for progress in educational methods, had become an in- 
delible part of the tradition of Antioch. At the close of the 
War Between the States, George W. Hosmer resigned his Buffalo 
pastorate to become the fourth president. He did not, however, 
give up his Meadville Lectureship. | 
In a sense, the life of Dr. Hosmer symbolizes the atti- | 
tude of the Unitarian pioneers. Their chief concern was the 


development of liberal, humanitarian ideas in religion, education, 
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l4mne Christian Repository, Meadville, Pa., vol. I., 
p. 59, July e om its founding Unitarians have financially 
helped Antioch. The minutes of the A. U. A. contain several 
resolutions approving denominational grants to the school. 
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and government. They were not just churchmen ir=terested in 
building an institution. Wherever they felt the=7y could best 
serve the cause of mankind, there they served. 
William Greenleaf Eliot was a leader in promoting the 
welfare of-the free public school system of St. Louis, a task 

not in the least easy, for much litigation over iand grant titles 
had to be cleared away, a treasury built up, ane! the principles 


of non-sectarianism established by law. The stuam=uggle was hard, 


but the victory was eventually secured. "It waames a system lofty 

in ideal, comprehensive in purpose, and admirab_—i-y organized, 

which, expanding from year to year, attained in time @ commanding 

position.” $0 wrote the Rev. John Heywood of h-% s friend's work .15 
But this was not all. An institution o=& higher learning 

was badly needed. In the winter of 18535, a mem Z>er of Mr. Eliot's 

church, Wayman Gow, senator from St. Louis to time Missouri State 

Legislature, obtained a charter for a school to be known as 

"Eliot Seminary". This act proved a complete ——a to Mr. 

Eliot, but he seized the opportunity. At his m<quest the name 

was changed to "Washington Institute", and late = to "Washington 

University", for the other seemed too personal #and sectarian .}® 

The seventeen charter members belonged to Mr. EH=-Aiot's church and 

they shared his desire for a non-sectarian scho@l. From the first 

emphasis was placed on the practical, utilitari_ean character of 

the institution. On April 23, 1857, Washingtormw University was 

formally opened. Expenses and needs rapidly gxr~=ew. Dr. Eliot, 

who had been elected President of the-Board of Directors, invaded 


New England in his qyvest for funds. Happily t>efore the War 
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15¢, Eliot, op. cit., p. 79. 


16nhe new name arose out of the fact tlkaat the charter 
had been signed on February 22d. 
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Between the States began, the University was On a sure basis. 
On July lst, 1870, Dr. Eliot resigned his pastorate to devote 
his full time to the University. In September he became its 
third Chancellor. 
Dr. John Healey Heywood had succeeded James Freeman 
Clarke as minister of the Louisville church in 1840. During his 
forty-years' pastorate, he served well his church and his city. 
Tn matters of public education he was one in spirit with Horace 
Mann and William Eliot. It was he who, as President of the School 
Board, founded on April 7, 1856, the Male High School, the first 
public secondary school in the city. Nor did his interest stop 
there. Throughout his long life he was instrumental in bringing 
about many opportunities for the training of useful citizens.~’ 
In the same year that the church at Geneva was organized, 
1842, a society in Milwaukee was founded. Eight years later 
another was begun in Detroit. With so many churches in existence 
the time was right for cooperation among them on a formal basis. 
To further this end delegates from the societies in Meadville, 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, 
Cannelton, Indiana, Quincy, Geneva, Detroit, and Chicago met on 
May 7th, 1852, to organize the Western Unitarian Conference. 
Its purpose was broad: 
The promotion of the Christian spirit in the several churches 
which compose it, and the increase of vital, practical re- 
ligion; the diffusion of Gospel truth, and the accomplish- 
ment of such'works of Christian benevolence as may be agreed 
upon; the support of domestic or home missionaries, the pub- 
lication of tracts, and the distribution of religious books, 


the promotion of theological eogucation, and extending aid to 
such societies as may need it. | 


l7p, vy. Hawley, In Memoriam, Reverend John Healey Heywood 
(Louisville; John P. Morton and Company, L900). 


18g. W. Cooke, op. cit., p. 168 ff. 
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Note on History of the Free Congregational Church in 
Bloomington, Illinois. 

This church was founded in 1859 by a group of-men united 

in devotion to freedom of mind and conscience stimulated 

by the anti-slavery movement. Led by Jesse W. Fell, they 
were all ardent promoters of Abraham Lincoln's cardidacy 

for the presidency. The chureh was known in the comnunity 
in the early years as "broad gauge” and served the purpose 
of a non-denominational community humanitarian and cuitural 
power-house, Charles G. Ames was its first minister and the 
story of its founding is told in his book, Charles Gordon 
Ames, a Spiritual Biography. More information about the 
church may be found in the biography of Jesse VW. Fell in 

The Meadville Theological School Library and in an address 
orepared by the Reverend Rudolph W. Gilbert for the eizhtieth 


anniversary, 1939. 
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Enthusiasm ran high. Unitarianism in the West was growing up! 


William Greenleaf Eliot was elected the first president, Charles 
Harlow and A. A. Livermore, the first secretaries. Two mission- 
aries were immediately put in the field, Daniel Boyer in Cannel- 
ton, Indiana, and William Bradley in Michigan.29 A book deposi- 
tory was established in Cincinnati. When the executive committee 
gave its first annual report a year later, eight more churches 
were included in the Conference: Galena, Hillsboro, Tremont, 
Lockport, Rockford, and Fremont, Illinois, Nashville, Tennessee, 
and Milwaukee, Wisconsin. In part the report reads: 

There are several other places where societies have 
either existed in times past, or where there are now open- 
ings for new ones. Under this head we would mention Alton, 
Peoria, Elgin, Evansville and Springfield, Illinois; Dayton, 
Cleveland, and Columbus, Ohio; Jackson, Michigan, and Bur- 
lington, Towa. 

One circumstance which gives unusual importance to 
several of the churches already established, is, that they | 
stand as solitary representa}ives of our faith in the several 
States to which they belong. 

The birth of the Western Conference gave new impetus to mission- 
ary enthusiasm. In 1860, when the Conference met at Quincy, a 
missionary association was organized. The Rev. Robert Collyer, 
minister-at-large in Chicago, became its president. 

Here was a man who was to be a leader of Unitarians in 
the Middle West. Once a blacksmith on the Yorkshire moors, and 
later a Methodist preacher in Pennsylvania, he had been convert- 
ed to Unitarianism but two years before this eventful meeting. 
Not only had orthodox theology become intellectually unbearable 


to him, but his co-religionists proved too pro-slave for his 


humenitarian idealism. Among the Unitarians he found his true 


companions. In the years following the War Between the States 


aa —, 


19mn¢ Christian Repository, vol. II, pp. 710-715, 
First Annual Report of the Srecutive Committee of the Western 
Conference. 


20tpia. 
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he was to do his greatest work. To the Conference of 1862, he 
invited a young liberal who was seeking a spiritual home, Jasper 
Douthit of Shelbyville. He, likewise, was one day to influence 
considerably the course of midwestern Unitarianism. 

Then, in 1861, came the War Between the states. It re- 
tarded but did not stop the missionary work. But the interests 
of the churches was for the time quite altered. The Unitarians 
had long stood as abolitionists. Now they assumed active roles 
in the civil strife. Of the twenty-nine ministers in the Western 
Conference, sixteen entered the army .©+ Four of them perished, 


among whom was he who had picked up a copy of the Western Messen- 


ger while waiting for his purchase in the Clarke Brothers' drug 
store in Chicago, Augustus Conant, the beloved minister of the 
Geneva society.©2 

William Greenleaf Eliot served on the Western Sanitary 
Commission. But his greater service lay in his personal inter- 
cession to President Lincoln to provide needed troops and sup- 
plies to save Missouri from being overrun by invading armies, 
and to remove tax assessment which might further instigate bitter- 
ness and bloodshed. 

In the cause of humanity the Unitarian Yeaders sacri- 
ficed themselves during the war. When it was over, they turned 


with renewed vigor to the task of missionizing the West. 


2lo. Ww. Cooke, op. cit. p. 172. 


“2cr. J. W. Chadwické, Way, Truth, and Life, (Boston: 
Wm. V. Sperm, 1870), Chapter IV. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE CHANGING SCENE, 1865 TO 1875 


In the years following the War Between the States the 
nation changed. A new economic order came in. An agrarian 
civilization gave way before an industrial. Railroads were 
spread throughout the country. Villages and towns became great 
cities. In 1856 the Bessemer process for manufacturing steel 
cheaply had been perfected. Pittsburg, in the heart of the 
Pennsylvania coal fields, and Cleveland, where the freighters 
with iron ore from the mines around Lake Superior met trains 
carrying Ohio and Pennsylvania coal, became mighty producers of 
steel. Chicago grew into the meat packing center of the Middle 
West and the grain center of the world. 

To meet the demand for workers, farmers left the land, 
and employers imported from the South many thousands of former 
slaves. To these were added the ever increasing number of inmi- 
grants from Europe. This great wave, which was to continue 
‘until well into the next century, began in 1848 when political 
refugees fled Western and Central Europe after the disasterous 
failure of republican revolutions. | 

The dominant characteristic of frontier life, individ- 
ualism, did not disappear with the coming of the industrial 
milieu. Instead it was assimilated to the new order and became 
the foundation of a business ethic contrary to the teachings of 
the churches, | The ‘decade of the eighties introduced the "Era 
of Big Business” with its ruthless practices of unfair competi- 
tion and the mass suppression of the working people. The latter 

359 
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in turn led to the rise of the labor movement which, at times, 
has employed methods as brutal as those of the industrialists. 
Naturally these new conditions affected the churches. 

The shifting population somewhat depleted the membership of 
those great denominations whose appeal had been tempered primar- 
ily to the needs of the frontiersmen. When the farmer and his 
wife removed to the city, they hesitated to associate themselves 


with the churches. They were among strangers, often from foreign 


lands, whose ways they did not understand. Then, frequently, 
they were too busy making a living, too busy trying to become 
rich that they had little time for religion. The complex city 
life offered them many emotional satisfactions which could re- 
place religion - at least long enough to overcome the desire to 
go to church regularly. Some of these satisfactions, such as 
the use of intoxicating liquors, met the disapproval.of the 
churches. It was easy to escape that unpleasant experience by 
staying away from church, for the cities were not the simple 
social units they had formerly known in which all people had to 
conform to an accepted pattern of behavior or be ostracized.’ 
Finally, big business did not rest on the Sabbath. To let the 
furnaces of the steel mills cool would have proved too expensive 
for their owners. $0 men worked instead of going to church. 
But there were other significant effects of the changed 
order. There was a growth of denominational consciousness. Of 
course decrease of church membership and the growth of mission- 
ary opportunity in the Far West influenced this. However, of 
far greater importance was the increasing influence of the lay- 
men in the church. The Ohio Universalists, for example, in 1871 
bermitted the individual churches to elect lay delegates to the 


~ 
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state Convention. Laymen's organizations were founded.* Into 
them went the leaders of big business, Jay Cooke, Philip Armour, 
John D. Rockefeller, and others. "The suiscéen fil business man 
pecame the symbol of modern America and his ideals and methods 
began to permeate every phase of American interest and life." 
Into his hands fell the business administration of his church. 
And he brought to religion an emphasis upon "efficiency, system, 
and organization".° Of his wealth he gave freely not only to 
support benevolent enterprises, but to erect beautiful temples 
of worship as well. 

In addition to such important changes in the. religious 
scene there were others of deeper meaning. Those which have been 
mentioned affected the social outlook of the churches; others 
penetrated to the heart of religion. With the exception of the 
Unitarian followers of Emerson and Parker, Protestantism at the 
time of the War Between the States was Bibliocentric, accepting 
the Scriptures as the revealed word of God, hence undeniably 
true. -For nearly two centuries there had been outspoken challen- 
gers Of this stand. Scientists could not reconcile their findings 
with the teachings of Christianity. In the eighteenth century 
the Deists cut themselves entirely off from them. -But the men 
of religion looked upon these doubters as heretic souls lost to 


salvation. In 1859 Charles Darwin published The Origin of Species 


in which he propounded the theory of natural selection of species. 


This struck at the Biblical stories of creation. The orthodox 
churches immediately attacked it. So bitter was their denunci- 
ation that it seemed as though commitment to live’a Christian 


life meant renunciation of the findings and the theories of 
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Imne Unitarian Laymen's League was not founded until 1919, 
though strong local organizations existed long before this. 


“W. W. Sweet, op. cit., p. 497. Stpid. 
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science. For many people this was an intellectual impossibility. 
Further material for the assault on the Scriptural stories came 
from the theory of "epochs of creation" which the Unitarian 
naturalist, Louis Agassiz, propounded in opposition to Darwin. 
Unitarian leaders were not slow in recognizing the spiritual 
values inherent in the idea of evolution. In 1873 William Chan- 
ning Gannett wrote: 

Shy yearnings of the savage, 

Unfolding thought by thought, 

TO holy lives are lifted, 

To visions fair are wrought. 

The races rise and cluster, 

And evils fade and fall, 

Till chaos blooms to beauty 

Thy purpose crowning all! 4 
About this same time arose other forms of scientific investiga- 
tion which were to cause men to think seriously about the problems 
of religion. There was the study of comparative religions. Here~ 
tofore men had thought that Christianity was the one way of life, 
the sole channel to salvation. Now Max Muller and his associatés, 
in their translation of the sacred literature of the great ethnic 
religions, showed that other faiths contained thoughts and ideals 
as noble as many of the Christian. Then Emile Durkheim advanced 
the theory that religion grew out of social circumstances. Here 
was further attack on the idea of miraculous creation and the 
doctrine of revelation. At last came the most damaging assault 
of all in the form of textual and historical criticism of the 
Bible itself. Countless errors in translation and transmission 
were disclosed. Additions to the Gospel narratives which had 
been made by later editors were exposed. And some of the letters 


attributed to Paul were found to have come from the pen of other 


writers. A final thrust at orthodoxy came with the rise of 
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_ 4The New Hymm and Tune Book, (Boston: The Beacon Press, 
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College, became concerned about founding a church in Cleveland, 
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experimental psychology. Before the end of the century research 


had been made on the phenomena of religion. In his Gifford 
Lectures of 1902, The Varieties of Religious Experience, William 


James summed up the findings thus far: That a person's physio- 
logical and neurological health will often determine the channels 
his religion will take. 

The leaders of the orthodox groups continued to protest 
against these new teachings until into the new century when the 
attempt to reinterpret Christian doctrines with respect to them 
became strong. A number of thinking people had withdrawn from 
the churches, because they could not adhere to religious teach- 
ings contrary to demonstrable truths. Many of these remained 
forever Outside organized religion. 

These several forces playing upon American religious 
life were advantageous to Unitarianism, since it is a religion 
which appeals but to the intellectually inclined man or women. \ 
Unitarianism needs an urban environment to flourish. The rise 
of the city in the Midwest, accompanied by the rise of univer- 
sities and colleges, provided fruitful ground for the planting 
of churches. Its freedom from the old theological concepts and 
its questing for new truth, made possible its acceptance of the 
findings of the sciences and the application of them to the 
problems of religion. Thus with the close of ‘the War Between 
the States Unitarianism entered into a ee phase of develop- 
ment in the Middle West. Unfortunately before many years had 
passed, its growth was stunted by theological controversy. 

Energy: that could have gone into missionary enterprise was dissi- 
pated in argument. 

In 1866 Dr. George W. Hosmer, now president of Antioch : 


Ohio. 


for he had preached inthe city several times. Two attempts al- 
- peady had been made to organize a church, one in 1836 and another 
in 1852. Dr. Hosmer persuaded the Rev. Henry W. Brown to visit 
the city to see whether a permanent society could be established. 
A meeting on the first Sunday in January, 1867, led to the call- 
ing of another to formulate plans for incorporation. After the 
constitution was approved, the society rented Case Hall for Sun- 
day services and ministers from the East were invited to preach. 
From among these the Rev. T. B. Forbush was chosen in 1868, to 

be the first regular minister of the church. During his eight- 
year pastorate the little society grew, although it continued 

to hold its meetings in rented halls. The sessions of the Western 


Unitarian Conference in Cleveland in 1870 attracted many new-com- 


ors. 


- group might disband. But Jenkin Lloyd Jones, the new secretary 
of the Western Conference, prevented the tragedy. Together with 
the Rev. Charles W. Wendte of Cincinnati he persuaded Frederick 
Lucian Hosmer to accept a call to the pulpit. Mr. Hosmer had 

just returned from a trip abroad after completing a seven-year 

pastorate at Quincy, Illinois. He agreed to go to Cleveland on ae | 
the condition that the society build its own church. By March, | 
1880, services were being held in the new structure on Bolivar 


Road where it meets Prospect Avenue. 


ciety not only became firmly rooted and grew but it earned a | 
position of leadership and respect in the city which it has kept 
to this day. "Most important of all," writes Winifred A. Storer, 
"the Society was united by the love and esteem that everyone felt 


for the minister, and by their appreciation of what he was doing 
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There was interest in the Unitarian movement, he knew, 


When Mr. Forbush resigned in 1876, it looked as though the 


During Dr. Hosmer's pastorate of fourteen years the so- 
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for the Unitarian Movement."® Many of the beautiful hymns for 


which he is remembered today, Dr. Hosmer wrote while he was min- 


ister in Cleveland. Some of the beauty of his spirit may be 
discerned in the opening stanzas of one which he wrote about the 
time the new building was dedicated: 


One thought I have my ample creed, 
So deep is it and broad, 

And equal to my every need,- 

It is the thought of God. 


Each morn unfolds some fresh surprise, 
I feast at life's full board; 

And rising in my inner skies 

Shines forth the thought of God. 6 


That he had taken a firm stand on one of the burning theological 
issues Of the day, miracles, is shown in another written a few 
months previously: 

We pray no more made lowly wise, 

For miracle and sign; 


Anoint our eyes to see within 
The common, the divine. 


We turn from seeking thee afar, 


And in unwonted ways, 
To build from out our daily lives 
The temples of thy praise. 


7 
A year after the establishment of the Clevelend church 
occurred an event unique in the history of Unitarianism in the 
Middle West. In Shelby County, Illinois, out of the religious 
soil of the old frontier there sprang a ni test on church whose 
appeal was to the old settlers who — breaking away from their 
Old faiths. Not the cultivated, intellectual urban dwellers, 
not some transplanted Easterners, but a few village and country 


folk made up the membership of this church. One of them, whose 
humanitarian spirit had led him to abandon the faith in which he 


ee 
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Winifred A. Storer, History of the Unitarian Church 
in Cleveland, (privately publishe }e 


Sthe New Hymm and Tune Book, op. cit., No. 74 (1880). 
"Ibid., No. 342 (1879). 
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had grown up, had drawn them together. Jasper Douthit, for a 


part of his life was a Unitarian farmer-preacher. Necessity 
made him such. In 1862 he had found himself a spiritual wander- 
er with no church he could call his own. He was disliked by his 
neighbors for his abolitionist and anti-saloon stand. At times 
they threatened his life. Yet he ;loved them, and he wanted to 
preach to them a humanitarian religion. His wife had heard 
Thomas Henry Higginson preach. She urged her husband to write 
to Mr. Higginson to find out whether with his unorthodox beliefs 
he could be ordained. In a friendly reply Mr. Higginson suggest- 
ed that Jasper Douthit get in touch with the minister-at-large 
in Chicago, Robert Collyer. This the young man did. Mr. Collyer 
sent him some books to read and invited him to the meeting of 
the Western Conference at Detroit on June 19th. Together they 
travelled to the Conference, and on June 22d, 1862, Jasper Douthit 
was ordained into the Unitarian ministry. He returned to his 
home in Shelby County and gathered together a congregation in a 
schoolhouse. Many times he became quite dipnonrened, but there 
would come a letter from his friend, Robert Collyer, which would 
give him renewed inspiration and hope. A major concern was his 
lack of theological training. For some time he discussed this 
problem with Collyer. Finally he decided to apply for admission 
toathe Meadville Theological School. J. G. Forman of Alton joined 
with Robert Collyer in recommending the young preacher of the 
Illinois wilderness to the faculty. And in the fall of 1864, he 
entered on his formal training. With him to Meadville went his 
wife and two children. : 

His three years at "that school on God's hill", si he 
Called it, were among the happiest of his life. He not only 
gained a theological basis for his preaching, but the men whom 
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he met and with whom he worked became sources of inspiration for 
the rest of his life. Among his fellow students were two who, 
like himself, were to have a large share in the shaping of the 
destiny of Unitarianism in the Old West: Charles Wendte and Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones. When his training was completed, Douthit accept- 
ed a call to the Unitarian church at Princeton, Illinois. He 
remained but three months, for his heart was with the people in 
Shelby County. 3 

Jasper Douthit could not return to an established church. 
He had to build his own and gain his livelihood from the soil. 
The first venture was a Sunday School, but soon Jasper was preach- 
ing regularly. His people had grown up with the frontier standard 
of a non-salaried clergy. For a long time no one thought of eee 
ing him. Finally an agnostic, who saw the moral worth of the 
Unitarian preaching, started a subscription. He raised fifty 
dollars. From then on Douthit had an income from his people. 

At the suggestion of Robert Collier he established a 
preaching station at Mattoon in 1868. In addition to this, he 


wrote a column, The Preaching Corner, in the Shelbyville Union. 


At a spot two miles from his home in the country he 
built a chapel. Most of the work on it he did himself. Robert 
Collyer came from Chicago to dedicate Jordan Chapel on September 
29, 1870. 

By 18735 Jasper Douthit had four preaching stations in 
Shelby County. His message was that of a man who wanted to live 
seeneiied to the teachings of Jesus. He preached a hard morality, 
attacking strongly the evils he saw about him, especially intem- 
perance. At heart Jasper Douthit was a reformer. He had fought 
against the evils of slavery. For the rest of his life he was 
to battle against the use of intoxicating liquors. 


48 , 
Within Shelbyville itself he had considerable difficulty 


in getting a society under way. tIn 1874 he had, after several 
failures, plunged into the task of getting a society under way. 
But progress was slow and discouraging. Then it was, in 1876, 
that he decided to make a concentrated effort to increase member- 
ship and he decided to adopt a technique of frontier religion 

and modify it to Unitarian needs. He held a revival. None of 
the physical phenomena of frontier meetings characterized the 
meetings Jasper Douthit held. But the message of Unitarianism 
was strongly and powerfully preached. Jenkin Lloyd Jones deliv- 


ered a practical sermon on A True Revival in Religion. Within 
eight weeks the membership of the society had jumped from twenty- 
one to seventy-five. Many were drunkards who were not only con- 
verted to Unitarianism but to abstinence. It is to Douthit's 
credit that these converts did not lapse into their old habits. 
The great amount of work that “oo doing told on Mr. 
Douthit's health. For a time he had to go away to regain his 
strength. When he returned, he decided to abandon his preaching 
stations. He moved into Shelbyville in order to center his atten- 
tion on the church and his temperance crusade. To help spread 
his message of liberalism, he bought a printing press in 1880. 
With the help of his son George, he began publication of a monthly 
paper, Our Best Words. When the "Western Issue" broke out two 


years later, this journal was to prove the voice of one faction, re 
for Jasper Douthit became a leader in the controversy.” “Bey me 
Meanwhile many changes had come about in Chicago. The 
First Church grew rapidly after its initial struggles had passed. 
In 1858, at the suggestion of Dr. Henry W. Bellows of New York 
City, the parish voted to divide into three societies, one in 


®€ach section of the city. During the previous summer the Ministry- 
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at-Large had been established as "a social agency for the dispen- 


? 


sation of general benevolence, founded, supported, and controlled 
by the Soctety".? Robert Collyer, the former blacksmith and 
Methodist lay preacher, was called to the post early in iss9.+° 
When Unity Church, one of the two new societies , began its services 
in a rented Baptist meeting house on the north side, Mr. Collyer 
was invited to preach until a regular minister was called. With- 
in a few months Unity Church was housed in its own building. Dr. 
George W. Hosmer preached at the service of dedication on Christ- 
mas Eve, 1859. Mr. Collyer felt that his obligations to the 
church were now over and that he could devote full time to the 
Ministry-at-Large. The people were dismayed. They finally per- 
suaded him to become their regular minister. He did not have to 
give up the Ministry-at-Large, for the First Church arranged to 
provide him with assistants who could do the routine work. 
Within a few years, however, the Ministry-at-Large ceased to 
exist as other organizations took over its functions. 

During the war Robert Collyer served well on the Sani- 
tary Commission. The many errands of mercy that he performed, 
the sermons on the problems evoked by the war that he preached, 
made him a figure of national reputation. Twice Theodore Parker's 
church in Boston called him to its pulpit. But he declined. 
The Second Church in Brooklyn, which his friend Nahor Staples 
_ had served, called him. Again he declined. He had work yet to 
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\Douthit has been based primarily on his autobiography, Jasper 
Douthit 's Story: (Boston: American Unitarian Association, n.d.), 
an @® kL 


e of Jasper Douthit, W.W. Robbins, a B.D. thesis at 
the Meadville Theological School, 1935. | 


°F. Hornor, op. cit., p. 17. 


10 5onn Haynes Holmes, The Life and Letters of Robert 
Collyer, (New York: Dodd Mead and Co., » BOLs. dy CNai 7B, 
Vol. 5 Ch. 9-12. | 
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do in the midWest. In 1879, when that was done, he went to the 


Church of the Messiahk\in New York City. 


y 
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The society to be founded on Chicago's west side had to 


wait until the war was over. It was organized as The Third Uni- 
tarian Church in 1868. Under the leadership of the Rev. Carlton 
A. Staples, Secretary of the Western Unitarian Conference, it 
steadily grew. 

In 1866 the First Church erected a new building some dis- 
tance south of the river. At the service of dedication Robert 
Laird Collier, who had once been a Methodist preacher, was in- 
stalled as minister. He remained eight years until 411 health 
made it necessary to resign. 

There were close bonds of fellowship between the three 
churches and they cooperated in furthering the cause of Unitarian- 
ism in Chicago. In 1869 they formed the Chicago Missionary Soci- 
ety. Their first project was to start a mission south of Twenty- 
second Street. To head it they called Charles W. Wendte. After 
completing a year's study at Meadville, Mr. Wendte had trans- 
ferred to Harvard where he received his degree in 1869. At the 
time of his call he was making a preaching tour of the Middle 


West. 


To get the mission under way a joint meeting of the three 


churches was held in Avenue Hall. The four ministers made spirited 


addresses and the outlook for the venture seemed promising. Mr. 


Wendte, however, was worried. 

The first Sunday after the missionary meeting I went to 
the hall with some anxiety. It was the hour for the service 
to begin, but not a soul had appeared. I sat down behind my 
extemporized pulpit with a sad and apprehensive heart. But 
presently they came in, one by one, a little family group 
from Canton, Massachusetts, first of all. ... . In all | 
fifty-five persons were present, some of them kindly parish- 
loners from other churches who desired to encourage the move- 
ment. Three families of the neighborhood gave their adher- 
ence to it. In the afternoon two score persons attended, 
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and we organized a Sunday School in which the teachers out~ 
numbered the pupils. I was much encouraged. 


Within ten weeks the people were ready to organize a society. 
In January, 1871, The Fourth Unitarian Church of Chicago was 
formed. 

Just about the same time several leading Unitarian lay- 
men joined with the Chicago ministers in developing a plan to 
invite the Meadville Theological School to move to Chicago. They 
raised funds to purchase a deserted soldiers’ home. The trustees 
of the school declined their invitation, however, and the plan 
collapsed.+© 

On Sunday evening, October 8th, 1871, Mr. Wendte preached 
at the Third Unitarian Church. As the service closed the fire- 
bells rang out. The most disasterous fire in the history of 
Chicago had begun. Over a night and a day it raged. When it 


was over, six square miles of the city lay in ruins. Mr. Wendte 


——"describes how it effected the Unitarian churches: 


The West Side was saved by the direction of the wind... 

The following days and weeks brought many opportunities 
for service. After assuring myself as well as I could in 
the general confusion which prevailed that the members of 
my own society were safe and did not require my ministrations, 
my thoughts went out to others dear to me, especially to my 
fatherly friend and elder brother in the faith, Rev. Robert 
Collyer, the poet-preacher of Unity Church, on the North 
Side. His splendid new church, only recently erected, lay 
in ruins, his home and the homes of his parishioners were 
destroyed, and he and his family were fugitives. But where 
they found shelter no one was able to tell. .... 

Inquiries were diligently made concerning the whereabouts 
of Robert Collyer, and we learned that after battling hard, 
but in vain, to save his church, he had fled with his family 
to the house of friends, somewhere in the suburbs of Chicago. 

The next day, after a conference with my mother, I devised 
a plan to bring our friend, Robert Collyer, together with his 
family, to our own comfortable and commodious we Uses for 
such a stay as might seem best to them. . . 


_ 
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1lcherles We “Wendte, ‘The Wider Peliovelty ; “(The Beacon > 
Press, 1927), Vol. I, p. 241.~ 


l2Nearly fifty years later, in 1926, the school did move 
to Chicago. 
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The plan was carried through successfully. On his way to find 
the Collyers, Mr. Wendte stopped at the First Church. 

(It) presented that morning a novel and gratifying 
spectacle. Like other remaining public buildings it was in 
use as a refuge for the homeless people. Its pews were con- 
verted into beds. Here hundreds found protection from the 
night air. In the basement food was provided for them. Dr. 
Collier, with a committee of citizens, was already engaged 
in the work of relieving the distressed in which he rendered 4 
admirable service during the hard winter that followed... 

During the winter the ministers and congregations of 
Unity Church and the Fourth Church joined with the Universalists 
for services in Murray Chape1.1° For a time it looked as though 
vhese two Unitarian churches would merge, but their members de-. 
cided emphatically against it, for they were determined to carry 
on in spite of the losses sustained in the fire. 

One Of the immediate results of the fire was the organi- 
zation, by the Unitarian ministers and several leading citizens, 
of the Young Men's Christian Union (later to become the Athenaeum) 
which distributed large quantities of food and clothing to the 
needy. More especially did it care for the young men and boys 
who had lost their homes and their jobs. At Christmas time the 
Boston Young Men's Christian Union sent sixty boxes of Christmas 
gifts. These it distributed to children in the Sunday Schools 
of the city. 

In spite of great financial stress the congregation of | 
the Fourth Church raised sufficient money to buy a lot and to 
erect a building. In 1875 the structure was finished. For this 
Occasion William Channing Gannett, who had temporarily retire: 
from the ministers in order to write a biography of his father, 


Ezra Stiles Gannett, sent a hymn which began: 
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15mhe Fourth Church did not own a building at the time’ 
of the fire. | 
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The Lord is in his holy place 

In all things near and far. 

Shekinah, of the snow-flake, He, 

And glory of the star, .... 
In the new building the Western Unitarian Conference held its 
first regular meeting after a lapse of a few years. 

» To the sessions came a young Congregationalist minister, 
Minot J. Savage, who was proving too liberal for his denomination. 
It happened that the pulpit of the Third Church was vacant. Mr. 
Wendte, who had taken a fancy to the young man, called the atten- 
tion of the committee in charge of finding a minister to the fact 
that Mr. Savage was to preach in a nearby Congregational church. 
So enthusiastic were they about his preaching that they extended 
him an immediate call. Mr. Savage hesitated for several weeks 
because it was a serious step to change denominational allegiance. 
At last he accepted and entered upon a distinguished career as a 
Unitarian minister. 

The strain of carrying on relief work after the fire and 
of building up his church was too much for Charles Wendte. His 
health began to fail. That he have a rest was imperative. His 
church granted him a six months' leave of absence with full pay. 
So in February, 1874, he left with his mother for a holiday in 
Europe. In September he was back again in Chicago. The church 
thrived. The “Western Issue" was just developing and the preach- 
er was thrown into the midst of the controversy. However, work 
in Chicago was proving too strenuous for him. Late in 1875 he 
accepted a call to Cincinnati. ‘ 

To the Fourth Church came the Rev. Suber T. Sunderland 
who immediately assumed a place of leadership in the Western 
Issue. 

Mr. Wendte had been called to Cincinnati under unusual 


circumstances. Moncure D. Conway had become minister of the 
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society there in 1856. His radical religious and political 


views soon antagonized many in his congregation. These withdrew 
in 1860 to form the Church of the Redeemer. A long period of 
legal action over property rights brought about a good deal of 
animosity between the two societies. Although Mr. Conway left 
his church in 1862, the conflict was not lessened, for he was 
succeeded by a man as radical as himself, the scholarly Thomas 
Vickers. As time went on, however, the controversy died down. 

A new generation of members looked towards reunion. In the hope 
that the other society would make the gesture to reunite, each 
invited Mr. Conway to preach its church during the fall of 1875. 
Each issued him a call. This was the opportunity to effect the 
merger. Mr. Conway agreed to go to Cincinnati providing that 
the two societies unite and that he should have "perfect freedom 
in the pulpit™. His terms were accepted. He remained there as 
minister for six years. When he retired he was succeeded by a 
classmate at the Harvard Divinity School, the Rev. George A. 
Thayer, who held the post for more than thirty years. 

Not only in the great cities of the Middle West was the 
Unitarian movement grown. The society which Rev. Charles Gordon 
Ames had founded in Bloomington, Illinois, in 1859 » was gaining 
strength. In 1872 a society was founded in St. Paul, Minnesota. 
To it in 1877 went William Channing Gannett who, during a six- 
year pastorate, did much to root Unitarianism firmly in that 
city. While he was there he became identified with Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones and the Unity men in the Western Issue struggle. 

In September, 1875, Jenkin Lloyd Jones became Secretary 
of the Western Unitarian Conference. For over forty years he 
was to be the outstanding leader in the Middle West. Under him 
Unitarianism grew. Under him it was nearly destroyed. Let us 
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look at him during the nineteen years from 1875 to 1894, the 
remaining time alloted to this history. Let us look, also, at 
the man who, though of a different stamp, stood by him through 
the controversy on the issue in the West, William Channing 


Gannett. 
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CHAPTER V 
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CHAPTER V 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES 


AND 
WILLIAM CHANNING GANNETT 


During his year at the Meadville Theological School 
Charles W. Wendte wrote many letters to his friend and adviser 


Edward Everett Hale. One of them contained the following: 


One of the students was in my room this evening, telling 
mé his simple, touching story. Jenkin Lloyd Jones was born 
in Wales, where he has nine uncles settled over Unitarian 
parishes. His parents moved to Wisconsin during his infancy, 
but their new home, among people who looked with distrust 
upon their religious views, only served to confirm them in 
liberal principles and preserve their family traditions. 

The boy grew up with an intense desire to be a Unitarian 
minister, although he had never heard a Unitarian sermon in 
his life. But he had little education and the family means 
were small. His mother was ill with consumption, and he 
could not bear to leave her, perhaps forever. The war for 
the Union came, and drew him away for the time from his 

home and dreams of an education and study for the ministry. 
Its close found him more determined than ever to follow his 
heart's desire and become a liberal minister. His army ex- 
perience had been the best preparation he could have had; 
more useful than three years in any college. So here he is 
today - a genuine Western boy, unspoiled, uneducated, poor 
but earnest, persevering, and as bright, as keen as you could 
desire. He told his story unpretendingly, and yet feelingly, 
and spoke of his mother's illness and self-sacrificing love 
with big tears in his eyes - they were in mine, too, for very 
sympathy. It's such timber that our Collyers are hewn of. 


Thank God_that we have got more of such material to fashion 
men from. 


Even in his student days Jenkin Lloyd Jones gerke evidence of 
the greatness that was to be his.~ 


a 
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16. W. Wendte, op. cit., p. 163. 


“This short study of Jones is based on Seebode, R., 


Jenkin Lioye Jones, a B. D. thesis at the Meadville Theological 
chool, cago, 1929, and upon information in C. Wendte, op. cit; 


J. H. Holmes, opl cit., and Robbins, W. W., op. cit. 
Dictionary of American Biography, Lyttle, G. Bs; Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
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While he was yet a student at Meadville he met and married 
Susan B. Barber who was his inspiration and co-worker through life. 
In June, 1870, he graduated from the school and went to a little 
Unitarian church in Winetka, Illinois. He remained here but a 
year, then he moved to Janesville, Wisconsin, to become minister 
of All Souls Unitarian Church.°® 

The first task which he set for himself was the building 
of a Sunday School curriculum that would form character as well 
as indoctrinate liberalism. At the end of his first year in 
Janesville he started publication of a series of lessons to be 
used in his own school:and in any other which might like them. 
At the same time he introduced a little monthly paper, The Sunday 


School. In this he presented four courses which could be taught 
in any liberal church school: "To Do Justiy*, "Personal Ethics", 
"Doctrinal®, and "The Sermon on the Mount". His work met immed- 
jate favorable response in the denomination. At the meeting of 
the Western Conference at Meadville in 1872, a resolution was 
passed recommending his lessons to Unitarian churches. In 1874 
Joseph Cooke of Sharon, Wisconsin, began publication of an adult 


paper, The Liberal Worker. With this The Sunday School was merged 


in January, 1875. Although Mr. Cooke was editor of the combined 


paper, Jenkin Lloyd Jones and his wife continued to send contri- 
butions pertaining to religious education. 

In 1873 the Western Unitarian Sunday School Society was 
Organized in Chicago. It was but natural that the man who was 
showing the most interest in the welfare of the church schools 
and in the theory and practice of religious education should be 
chosen its first secretary. For nine years Mr. Jones so served 


the society. Through the pages of The Sunday School and, later, 
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SPresent information does not reveal when these two 
Churches were founded. Both are now extinct. | 
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of Unity he recorded its progress. It fell upon others to carry 
on much of the work that he here started. Yet throughout his 
life he maintained an interest in religious education and pub- 
lished a good deal of curriculum material. Early in his career 
he laid down four standards to be upheld in order to have a 
successful Sunday School: Have something to teach, have a direct 
approach to the student, have system and order, and, finally, 
be comprehensive and synthetic .4 

An unfortunate circumstance occurred in 1869. The Western 
Unitarian Conference, acting on the advice of the Rev. Charles 
Lowe, Secretary of the American Unitarian Association, turned 
over its funds and missionary work to the Association. Good 
motives provoked the act, for it was thought that more efficient 
work could be done if but one organization controlled the mission- 
ary ventures. But it proved a mistake. Each year after the war 
had seen an increasing number of churches established in the 
Middle West.° Between 1870 and 1875 only a half dozen churches 
were founded. Interest in the \meetings of the Western Conference 
lagged. It looked as though it would disappear after barely two 
decades' existence. The meeting of 1875 was held in the new 
Fourth Church of Chicago. Here the battle for life was won. 
Two years later, when the meeting was held again in Chicago, the 
Conference voted to invite Jenkin Lloyd Jones to become part- 
time Missionary Secretary at a salary of seven hundred dollars 
a year. Jones accepted. | 

The Western Unitarian Conference, as Jenkin Lloyd Jones 
interpreted it, extended from Rochester, New York, to the Pacific 
slope. In it he directed the missionary work not from Janesville 
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or Chicago, but from the field itself. Jenkin Lloyd Jones had — 


in him the zeal of the frontier circuit rider. ‘With carpet bag 
in hand he set out to win the Middle West to Unitarianism. He 
did his job well. | 

One of the first societies to be born of his efforts was 
that at Hobart, Indiana, in 1875. Within that year he travelled 
nearly ten thousand miles. Yet he was giving but part of his 
time to the work, for he was still active minister at Janesville. 
Wherever the opportunity presented itself, or he could create it, 
he preached. No hardship seemed too severe to bear in the cause 
of free religion. 

But to win adherents to the cause more than a missionary 
was needed. So it was then Jones entered heartily into the found- 


ing of The Pamphlet Mission in 1878. On the publishing committee 


of this paper, in addition to Jones, were Robert Collyer, William 
Channing Gannett, who had just settled in St. Panl, Charles W. 
Wendte, then in Cincinnati, and J. C. Learned, Dr. Eliot's suc- 
cessor in the St. Louis church. On the editorial staff in charge 
of "News and Notes™ about the Conference were Jabez Sunderland 
and George Willis Cooke of Gradborn, Michigan. For those who 
could not be in contact with a liberal church the paper was pri- 
marily intended. It carried the motto "Freedom, Fellowship, and 
Character in Religion". With the si pew came the notice 
that the name was to be changed to Unity. 

Although all the men connecbed with the paper did a great 
deal to see that it reached homes outside of Chicago, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones exceeded their efforts by far, for during his many 
missionary journeys, he carried copies of Unity with him and 


persuaded those to whom he preached to become subscribers. 


Jabez Sunderland resigned his Chicago pulpit in 1879 
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and went to Ann Arbor, Michigan, where a society had existed | 


since 1865. From that distant point he could not carry on his 
editorial work. Nor could Mr. Cooke who likewise had a church 
in Michigan. For a time H. M. Simmons of Kenosha had full editor- 
ial control. However Mr. Jones took over part of the duties in 
August. In the spring of the following year, 1880, he assumed 
full editorial control. From then until his death in 1918, 

Jenkin Lloyd Jones was at the helm of Unity. 

A few months after he assumed the editorship, the Western 
Conference appointed him full-time secretary. This meant giving 
up his Janesville pastorate and moving to Chicago. But with all 
his duties he could not be satisfied without a pulpit of his own. 
In 18835 he organized Ali Soul's Unitarian Church. Out of this 
grew Abraham Lincoln Centre. 

In addition to his work of planting churches and editing 
Unity two other contributions of Jenkin Lloyd Jones to liberal 
religion stand out. His efforts to improve the Sunday School 
have been mentioned. Through the pages of Unity his ideas receiv- 
ed further treatment. The first lessons in the paper appeared 


on September 15, 1878. This issue contained a service of worship 


by James Vila Blake, then minister at Quincy. The Little Unity, 

a four page magazine for parents and young people, made its 
appearance in 1881. Among the contributors, in addition to Jones, 
were William Channing Gannett and his sister, Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells. Cora H. Clarke, daughter of James Freeman Clarke, edited 
a department entitled "What ‘to See” which dealt with religion in 


nature. After two years! separate publication The Little Unity 
was discontinued. Its essential work was carried on in Unity. 

hb The second of Mr. Jones! contributions was the establish- 
Nis of Unity Clubs. He was not alone in this for the other 
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great proponent of the project was Charles W. Wendte. The idea 


fr" 


seems to have originated in Janesville where Mr. Jones estab- 


lished the Mutual Improvement Club in 1874. In The Sunday School 


its Organization and purpose was discussed. Quite impressed by 
it were Mr. Jones! friends in the Western Conference who had been 
thinking along similar lines. Mr. Wendte established one in 
Cincinnati in 1876. This seems to have been the first to be 
called "Unity Club". In the next year William Channing Gannett's 
society in St. Pal organized another. When Jabez Sunderland 
moved to Ann Arbor, he immediately started another. Within a 
short time Unity Clubs were established throughout the Middle 
West and the East. This came about largely through the efforts 
of the Western Unitarian Sunday School Society and Unity. The 
clubs, broadly speaking, were of two kinds, namely, that which 
was concerned with the intellectual and cultural improvement of 
its members, and that which was interested in civic betterment. 
Mir. Jones' own society at Janesville best typified the former, 
because its members met for debate, to read good literature, and 


to map out courses of study. Mr. Wendte's club in Cincinnati 


was a good representative of the latter. Among its projects was 


the establishment of a day nursery where working mothers could 


leave their children. The various clubs were loosely bound to- 
gether in a National Bureau set up in 1887, and by the name Unity 
Club, but each was primarily concerned with local problems. 
At the request of the women of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference the office of Assistant Secretary was created in 1878. 


This was to be forever supplied by a woman. Miss F. L. Roberts 


was the first to be elected. 


A large part of the lasting work of Jenkin Lloyd Jones 


was the development of a central organization for the Western 
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Conference. In 1882 at the annual meeting it was moved and 
passed that the Conference incorporate. Difficulty immediately 
arose as to the phraseology of the clause defining the object 

of incorporation. A minority headed by Jones, Frederick L. 
Hosmer, and William Channing Gannett wanted the phrase "the ad- 
vancement of the cause of intelligence, freedom, reverence, fel- 
lowship, character and helpfulness in religion" added to the © 
statement of purpose to replace the last clause. The article 


read: 


The particular business and object of the Western Confer- 
ence shall be the transaction of business pertaining to the 
general interest of the societies connected with the Confer- 
ence, and the promotion of rational religion. 

The minority proposal was soundly defeated. It came at a cru- 
cial time, for the "Western Issue" was coming to a head. 

As early as 1880 Mr. Jones had felt that the work was 
proving too great a burden for his health in view of the many 
other duties he was performing. At last in 1884 at the annual 
meeting in Chicago his resignation was accepted. 

During his nine years of service the Conference had 
grown from a loosely-knit alliance of forty-three active societies 
to a well centralized, efficient organization of eighty-seven 
societies with a permanent headquarters in Chicago. There were 
sixty-four ministers in the Middle West where there had been but 
forty-two. Seven State Conferences had come into existence. In 
1875 there was but one, Iowa, and it was dormant. The wetelant 
which had had no funds of its own, now had an annual income of 
$3000. _— was a good deal of active missionary work. Four 
men were devoting their full time to missionary enterprise, 


F, E. Kittredge, J. R. Effinger, Enoch Powell, and A. A. Roberts. 
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In addition to these, several were devoting part of their time 


and there were a number of volunteer workers in the field. The 
Post Office Mission, begun by Miss Sallie Ellis of Mr. Wendte's 
church in Cincinnati in 1881, occupied a number of the women of 
the Conference. Through it innumerable tracts were distributed 
to liberals the country over. 

Thus, in 1884, after serving the Conference well, Jenkin 
Lloyd Tones was free to devote his time to his growing All Souls! 
Church, to Unity - and to the"Western Issue." Tragic it is to 
record that much of his personal missionary work came to naught. 
Many of the societies he founded became dormant, largely because 
the energy needed to help them get over their growing pains was 
dissipated in the struggle over the "Western Issue". 


William Channing Gennett 
At Meadville Charles #. Wendte had numbered Jenkin Lloyd | 
Jones among his fellow students. When he went to the Harvard 
Divinity School, he met William Channing Gannett.’ In his auto- 


biography he writes: 


» e « One Of the principle advantages of my two years' stay 
at the Harvard Divinity School was my companionship with my 
fellow students. 

The most gifted and cultivated among them was William 
Channing Gannett. Tall, well-knit in figure, and handsome 
of countenance, he was the descendant of several generations 
of New England preachers, and seemed fore-ordained by his 
predominantly ethical temperament, as well as by the ances- 
tral urge in his blood, to become a minister.? A Chauncy 
Hall, Boston, school-boy and graduate of Harvard in 1860, 
he entered the Harvard Divinity School in the autumn of 1861, 
but responding to the call of the Civil War, after a half- 
year of study, went to Port Royal, on the Sea Islands off 
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the Georgia coast, in the first Freedman's Relief party, to 
labor for the uplift of the emancipated slaves. Later, when 
Savannah had been taken by the Union armies, he transferred 
himself to that city in the service of the Freedman's Bureau. 
In all he devoted three years of his life to this important 
work, remaining until the end of the Civil War. ... 

A visit to Europe preceded his re-entry into the Divinity 
School in 1867 for two years! further preparation for the 
ministry. . . 

I enjoyed for a single year at the school the privilege 
of William Gannett's friendship and maintained and cherished 
it through life. At the Divinity School we had been brought 
together less by consanguinity of mind than by favorable 
circumstances. Gannett's father was my pastor, and we had 
mutual acquaintances. I recalled him as at one time my stu- 
dent-teacher in the Sunday School of the Federal Street Meet- 
ing House in Boston. It was rumored among us that he wanted 
to become a minister, but feared he was not good enough. As 
we gazed upon him we wondered what seraphic attainments might 
be required for that vocation. 

Gannett was four years my senior, and my superior in all 
that pertained to the thought side of life. Serious in dis- 
position, exquisitely sensative to beauty in nature and good- 
ness in man, a mystic in religion, controlled by a conscience 
that was imperious in its demands on himself and others, a 
remorseless questioner of facts and motives, but the gentlest 
of critics, humble to the verge of self-depreciation, loyal 
and affectionate - such was the man who more than any other 
influenced me at the Divinity School, deepening my ethical 
nature and confirming my religious trusts and aims. . ° 

We confidently expected for William Gannett a brilliant 
career in the ministry. Our hope was fulfilled though not 
in the way we anticipated. An intense individualist, radical 
in his attitude toward church doctrine and forms, and unwill- 
ing to make personal concessions to popular demands where 
these seemed to involve the slightest surrender of ideals, 
William Gannett did not occupy the prominent pulpits or re- 

ceive the denominational distinctions to which we felt him 
entitled by his descent and abilities. ... . Certain minis- 
terial idiosyncrasies, and a difficulty in voice production 
united with a later loss of hearing, contributed to the 
failure of the liberal churches to recognize adequately one 9 
of the most gifted and worthy of their inspirers and prophets. 


When he graduated from the Divinity School, William Channing — 
Gannett left for the Middle West to become minister of the 
society in Milwaukee. He was called back East, in 1871, to the 
pulpit of the church at East Lexington. In the late ‘summer of 
that same year his father, the Rev. Ezra Stiles Gannett of the 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, was Killed in a train accident. 


So well known and beloved was he that there was considerable 
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demand for a biography. To the son, William, went the task. 
He resigned his pastorate in order to devote full time to the 
work. It was completed by 1875. Yet he did not immediately 
return to the active ministry. The West called him, however, 
and in 1877 he went to Unity Church in St. Paul, a society but 
five years old. 

He was very much interested in the work of his friend 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Perhaps a similarity in temperament drew 
them closely together, for both were “intense individualists" and 
radicals in doctrine. When The Pamphlet Mission (later Unity) 


was started, Gannett was on its board of publications. He was 
always a regular contributor to it. For Jones' Sunday School 
notes in Unity, he wrote many a lecture, offered many a sugges- 
tion. 

To the newly established church in Hinsdale, Illinois, 
he moved in 1887. After two years of service he was called to 
the Rochester society where he remained the rest of his life. 

In that tragic struggle, "The Issue in the West", 
William Channing Gannett took a prominent role as ally and co- 
fighter with Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Let us close this history with 


a review of the controversy. 
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THE WESTERN ISSUE 


The controversy which burst into flame among the Unitar- 
ijans of the Middle West in 1886 had its roots in the decades of 
the thirties and forties. July 15th, 1858, might well be taken 
as the time of the formal planting of the seed, for on that day 
Ralph Waldo Emerson delivered an address to the graduating class 
of the Harvard Divinity School in which he set forth a basis for 
religion broader than Christianity. To the young men he said: 

The intuition of the moral sentiment is an insight of 

the perfection of the laws of the soul. These laws execute 
themselves. They are out of time, out of space, and not 
subject to circumstance. Thus in the soul of man there is 
a justice whose retributions are instant and entire. He 
who does a good deed is instantly ennobled. He who does a 


mean deed is by the action itself contracted. He who puts 


off impurity, thereby puts on purity. +f aman is at heart 
just, then in so far is he God. ... .« 


Such thought came to be known as Transcendentalism. And it 


stood in opposition to the Unitarian Christianity generally held 
at the time. 


rai 


When the missionaries carried Unitarianism across the 
Alleghenies, both strands of thought were represented. James 


Freeman Clarke, for example, was a Transcendentalist. The West- 


ern Messenger, on the whole, represented this point of view. 
On the other hand, William Greenleaf Eliot~¢lung to the older 


thought even in form, for he always used the traditional language 
of Christianity. | 


‘Qn. 
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IR. W. Emerson, The Divinity School Address, published 
in pamphlet form by the American Saltartan 1etostetion. 1936, 
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With Theodore Parker a third stream of thought was intro- 


duced into Unitarianism. It is characterized by an emphasis on 
the capacity of man to work out his own destiny and by a rejection > 
of Christian terminology. Of course it met a good deal of oppo- 
sition from the Unitarian Christians. By the. time of the War Be- 


tween the States the possibilities of a schism seemed imminent. 
But the crisis of war united the factions on common enterprise 
for the alleviation of suffering. 

in Unitarianism many who disagree on religious questions 
are brought together in a free fellowship. Men "who do not think 
alike agree to walk together”. Yet over the issue of terminol- 
Ogy serious controversy broke out after the war, and for a time 
schism resulted.” 

During the same month that the War Between the States 
closed, the first convention of Unitarian churches in which 
delegates from the churches themselves were admitted met in New 
York City. James Freeman Clarke, now minister of the Church of 
the Disciples, Boston, made an eloquent plea for unity. It seems 
to have been fruitless, for the Convention voted to include in 
the preamble two statements which aroused the opposition of the 
radical minority. The delegates were referred to as “disciples 
of the Lord Jesus Christ" and the purpose of the conference de- 
clared to = the promotion of "the cause of Christian faith and 
work".© The left-wing group wanted no theological limitations 

that = exclude non-Unitarian liberal churches. 

‘At the first National Conference held at Syracuse, New 


York, in 1866, an attempt was made to revise the constitution 


— —_ —_—_ — —_ 
_—_ 
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2This discussion of the "Western Issue" is based upon 
articles in Unity, Vols. XV to XX; Seebode, op. cit., Ch. 6; 


Wendte oP. cit., Ch. 19-20; Robbins, op. cit. ; Cooke, op. 
cit., D. . | 


SG. W. Cooke, op. cit., p. 193. 
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so as to remove these phrases. It failed. 

In the following year, therefore, the Free Religious 
Association was organized in Boston. Here was a definite attempt 
to remove religion from sectarian boundaries. Moreover there was 
a conscious effort to cut out all the traditional elements, to 
create thereby a religion suited to modern conditions. The first 
man to sign the membership book was Ralph Waldo Emerson. Octav- 
ius B. Frothingham, of New York City, was shail. tik first pres- 
ident. The executive committee of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation felt that many of the members of the F. R. A. ware agnos- 
tic, if not atheistic. Consequently they instructed the editor 
of the Year Book to drop their names. To the Rev. William J. 
Potter, Secretary of the F. R. A. they addressed a letter asking - 
him whether he wanted his name to be omitted. Mr. Potter replied 
that he did not consider himself a Christian. If he had to be 
considered such in order to be listed in the Year Book, then he 
had no objection to his name being dropped. But his church 
thought otherwise and they protested to the Américan Unitarian 
Association. Others joined with them. The Western Unitarian 
Conference went on record as unanimously censuring the act. For 
three years the “Year Book Controversy" sannd 1873 to 1875. 

The A. U. A. agreed to include the names of the men in the Free 
Religious Association but on a seaahae list to follow that of 
the ministers regularly in fellowship. This was still unsatis- 
factory. The controversy was finally settled by the A. U. A.'s 
agreeing that a minister's name could be removed only when he 
requested it unless he had left the profession or had joined a 


denomination which did not recognize Unitarianism.* 


tcooke , op. cit., p. 193ff. and R. B. Bragg, Principles 
and Purposes of ree Religious Association. M.T,5., 
B.D. thesis, 1930. a 
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As a result of its discussion of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the exclusion of Mr. Potter's name from the Year Book, 
the Western Unitarian Association adopted: the following resolu- 
tion: 

That the Western Unitarian Conference conditions its 
fellowship on no dogmatic tests, but welcomes all thereto 
who desire to work with it in advancing the Kingdom of God.°® 

It will be remembered that in 1882, largely through 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones' efforts, the Western Conference voted to 
incorporate. There was some dispute as to the phraseology of 
the statement of purpose. As finally adopted it omitted any 
creedal reference. 

In the official seal, however, the words "Freedom, Fel- 
lowship and Character" were included. With the exception of the 
word ‘character’, this was the motto of the Free Religious Associ- 
ation. 

William Channing Gannett, a member of the F. R. A. and 
one of its directors, bemoaned the fact that the inscription on 
the seal was not incorporated into the constitution of the West- 
ern Conference. Of the several answers to this complaint that 
of Jabez Sunderland stands out. He argued that such a phrase . 
gave but an ethical ee, Unitarianism whereas the 
denomination had a deeper value in that it stood in a definite 
religious tradition. This polatsvely ai }4 argasint initiated 
a series of disputes which led’ up to a climax in 1886. 

- Reluctantly Jenkin Lloyd Jones gave space in Unity to 
these arguments. As they became more bitter, he took a more 
active part and made the editorial policy of the paper that of 


the radical element. _ } 


Meanwhile Jasper Douthit of Shelbyville had begun to take 


—— —_ - — — ~~ —— 
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an interest in the arguments. Jones’ strictly ethical position 


irked him. He dearly loved the name Christian and the tradition 
for which it stood. Consequently he could little appreciate a 
movement to free religion of its ancient vocabulary. To combat 
Jones and the "Unity men", as Gannett and the other radicals 
were called, he published an "Extra" with each number of Our 


Best Words which was devoted solely to the controversy. So clear- 


ly did he contend for the "Christian" stand that the venerable 
William Greenleaf Eliot, now Chancellor of Washington University, 
openly came over to his side. 

In 1884 Jones resigned his secretaryship of the Western 
Conference and Sunderland succeeded him. Because the two men. 
differed so widely on theological issues, Sunderland felt that 
Unity could no longer be used as the organ of the Conference. 
Together with the Rev. Brooke Hereford, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Chicago, he established The Unitarian. It | 


was their hope that this paper plus Our Best Words would offset 
the influence of Unity. 

When he made his first annual report to the Conference 
in 1885, Mr. Sunderland stated that the radicalism which he op- 
posed was so rampant throughout the Middle West that he wanted 
to resign. The Conference could not agree upon a successor, — 
hence Mr. Sunderland was asked to state upon what terms he would 
agree to remain in office. In essence his ancectiie were that the 
churches of the West be founded on belief in Christianity, God, 
and worship in addition to an stheent basis, and that only minis- 
ters who would agree to these standards be recommended to preach. 
In spite of considerable opposition, these severe terms were ac- 
cepted and Sunderland was retained as Secretary. The breaking 


point was near. 
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attended the sessions of the Western Conference. A resolution 
pointing towards reunion was passed. 

On September 26, 1894, Minot J. Savage introduced a re- 
vised preamble and Constitution for the National Conference which 
was approved. In part the preamble read: 


The Conference of Unitarians and Other Christian Churches 
was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strength- 
ening the churches and societies which should unite in it 
for more_and better work for the Kingdom of God. These church- 
es accept the religion of Jesus, holding in accordance with 
his teaching, that practical religion 18 PEmed UP in Love 
to God and Love to Man. 

The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency 
is Congregational in tradition and policy. Therefore, it 
declares that nothing in this constitution is to be construed 
as an authoritative test; and we cordially invite to our work- 
ing fellowship any who, while differing from us in belief, 
are in general sympathy with our spirit and practical aims. 


Through Unity Jenkin Lloyd Jones expressed satisfaction with it. 
Jabez Sunderland praised it in The Unitarian. And Jasper Douthit 


lauded it in Our Best Words. With a very short time the two fac- 


tions in the West were united. 

The controversy had been bitter. It retaréed missienars 
enterprise for awhile. The ultimate victory was more than a 
denominational reunion. It showed that within Unitarianism con- | 
flicting points of view can exist side by side ant eons in the 
spirit of toleration but in the fellowship of cooperation. 

Here this history ends. It has covered a period of 
seventy years. When it began a few courageous souls were trying 
to plant a religion based on reason in the unfriendly soil of 
the frontier. Until the War Between the States the growth of 
Unitarianism was but spasmodic. It could not be otherwise, for 
the soil had to be prepared before the plants could be nurtured. 

After the war was over, conditions changed. The nation turned 


from an agrarian economic order to an industrial. The farm gave. 


—— -_— ——— — 
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‘Unity became more dogmatic in its stand. Our Best Words 


and The Unitarian were equally adamant. For a whole year letters, 
articles, and debates were thrown back and forth. In 1886 the 
Conference met at Cincinnati. Just before the sessions began a 


pamphlet, The Issue in the West, was published. Its author was 


Jabez Sunderland. The burning question that it raised was "Shall 
Unitarianism continue 'to be primarily a religious movement at 
all'?" Debate at the Conference was frank and acrimonious. 
Finally a resolution presented by Mr. Gannett prevailed: 

» « « « the Western Unitarian Conference conditions its 


fellowship on no dogmatic tests, but welcomes all who wish 


to join it to establish truth, righteousness, and love in 
the world. ; 


This led to open breach. The churches in Meadville, Louisville, 
Ann Arbor, Shelbyville, St. Louis, Keokuk, as well as Unity 
Church and the Church of the Messiah in Chicago joined together f 
in leaving the Western Conference to form the Western Unitarian 
Association. Although there were sharp battles during the fol- 
lowing year the Conference of 1887 looked towards reconciliation. 
Unhappily the statement of beliefs offered by Gannett and approv- 
ed by the delegates present further alienated the schismatics. 
It looked as though the breach were permanent. 

Yet events were shaping which led to reunion. The Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association appointed a missionary agent of its 


own for the West in 1891. About the same time The Unitarian 


came out with the statement that its main objects had been se- 
cured. Jones and Gannett both wrote articles in Unity which 
looked towards reunion. And the National Conference appointed 
a committee to revise its constitution. 


In 1892 Jabez Sunderland and several of his followers 


STbid., p. 226. 
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way to the city. And in the city sufficient liberals to sustain 
a Unitarian church could come together. Organized missionary 
ventures could get under way. Yet sharp controversy arose which 
threatened to divide forever the denomination and destroy it. 
However, the men who battled so bitterly for awhile were great 
enough to see the consequences of their struggle, great enough 
to live up to the principles. on which their religion had been 
founded thus to forget their differences and come together again 
in understanding fellowship. 

In errands of mercy during the war, in bringing about 
educational opportunities, in establishing benevolent enterprises 
the Unitarian pioneers in the Middle West stood in the foreground 
of their times. + 

About the time that the "Western Issue" closed, Frederick 
Lucian Hosmer wrote a hymn sounding the mission for the future: 

Thy kingdom come, on bended knee 
The passing ages pray; 


And faithful souls have yearned to see 
On earth that kingdom's day. 


The day in whose clear-shining light 
All wrong shall stand revealed; — 

When justice shall be throned in mens, 
And every hurt be healed. 


When knowledge hand in hand with peace 
| Shall walk the earth abroad, - 

The day of perfect righteousness, 

The promisea day of God. 
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